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The  present  number  of  this  work,  like  all  the  others,  may  be  used  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  rest,  and  yet  is  so  arranged  as  to  bind  up  continuously 
with  them  In  the  distinct  volume  which  The  Newchurchman-Extra  is 
expected  to  make.  Twice  as  many  copies  of  this  number  have  been  printed 
for  more  general  circulation.  We  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  tract.  The 
price  of  it  is  eighteen  cents  for  a  single  copy,  or  seven  copies  for  a  dollar. 
And  it  may  be  had  of  the  following  agents  : 

Samuel  Weight,  102  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

John  Allen,  139  JYassau  Street,  JVew  York. 

Nicholas  Monsareat,  142  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
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TO  DUE  EEADERS. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  give  to  our  readers  the  following  able 
and  well  written  presentation  and  defence  of  our  faith.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  author  will  receive  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  his  brethren  for  the 
great  use  to  the  cause  of  the  new  church  which  the  writing  of  this  article 
is  destined  in  the  Divine  Providence  to  effect. 

We  hope,  also,  that  this  article,  as  thus  published,  will  prove  a  com¬ 
mendatory  forerunner  of  the  work  from  Avhich  it  is  taken.  That  work,  we 
think,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  the  catholicity  of  its  plan,  and 
the  great  liberality  of  its  execution.  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  United  States,  written  by  some  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  responsible  members  of  its  own  connection.  Thus 
every  distinct  faith  is  allowed'  to  declare  itself ;  and  we  are  permitted  to 
see  it  in  its  own  light,  instead  of  viewing  it,  as  we  do,  in  the  extant  theo¬ 
logical  dictionaries,  through  some  colored  medium.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fair  than  this  letting  every  denomination  tell  its  own  story  ;  and,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  editor  of  the  work  has  evinced  the 
strictest  impartiality  and  the  sternest  integrity  in  carrying  its  plan  out. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faith  and  character  of  religious  denominations 
in  times  past,  or  whatever  changes  they  are  destined  to  undergo  in  times  to 
come,  this  work  may  prove  a  true  sketch  for  history  of  their  present  belief 
and  other  features.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  use.  At  a  time  when  the 
millennial  day  is  supposed  to  be  dawning — the  Lord’s  second  advent  believed 
by  very  many  to  be  at  hand,  and  some  great  though  undefined  event,  in 
both  the  religious  and  political  worlds,  is  anxiously  looked  for  by  all,  an 
accurate  history  of  the  present  condition  of  the  religious  world,  must  be  a 
desideratum.  In  fact,  our  whole  community  seems  to  be  demanding  just 
such  a  work  as  the  publisher  of  this  proposes  to  give  the  public — a  work  of 
permanent  and  satisfactory  reference,  for  the  inquiring  mind,  as  to  what 
the  faith,  character  and  actual  condition,  of  the  various  religious  denomi¬ 
nations  of  our  country,  actually  are,  in  the  present  momentous  and  preg¬ 
nant  era  of  our  world.  And  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  express  our 
confident  expectation  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  produce  a  work  which 
will  deserve  and  receive  a  wide  extended  and  a  long  continued  public 
approbation.  Of  the  ability  of  its  execution,  as  well  as  of  the  liberality 
and  fairness  of  its  editor,  the  members  of  our  faith  can  judge  from  the 
specimen  which  we  here  present.  If  they  think  of  it  as  we  do  from  this 
specimen,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it 
known  and  promote  its  circulation.  And  while  we  wish  its  enterprising 
proprietor  all  success,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  we  fail  in  our 
prediction,  that  fresh  and  repeated  editions  of  it  are  soon  to  be  demanded. 


NEW  JERUSALEM, 

on 


NEW  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

BY  A  LAYMAN  OF  THAT  DENOMINATION. 

This  body  of  Christians  receives  the  doctrines  and  theological 
writings  of  the  late  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  as  a  rational  and 
authoritative  exposition  of  Scripture.  Before  proceeding  to  a  sketch 
of  its  doctrines,  it  is  proper  to  premise,  that  this  church  refuses  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  many  different  sects  into  which  the  general 
body  of  Christians  is  unhappily  divided ;  but  claims,  as  the  name 
imports,  to  be  an  entirely  new  dispensation  of  doctrinal  truth,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  of  the  systems  which  at  present  prevail. 

“A  new  church!”  will  the  reader  exclaim  in  wonder  or  indigna¬ 
tion:  “Where’s  the  necessity?’  And  we  meet  the  inquiry  at  the 
threshold.  The  reasons  are  many.  We  can  here  cite  but  a  few — 
and  even  these  cannot  be  given  without  reference  to  opinions  of  other 
Christians,  from  which  we  dissent.  We  would,  therefore,  premise 
that  we  desire  such  reference  and  such  dissent  may  not  be  interpreted 
into  any  want  of  respect  to  their  holders  as  such ;  since  erroneous 
opinions  may  be  innocently  adopted  or  retained,  although  there  has 
been  no  full  collation  of  conflicting  systems. 

There  was  a  time  w'hen  the  followers  of  our  Lord  w’ere  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind;  but  now'  we  see  them  hopelessly  sundered  into  Ro¬ 
manists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greeks  and  Protestants  on  the  other ; 
and  the  latter  rent  into  many-coloured  and  uncompromising  factions. 
And  if  there  be  a  temporary  or  seeming  union  among  them,  neutral 
spectators  still  think  or  fear,  that  it  is  not  because  they  love  each  other 
more,  but  Rome  less.  What  is  the  object  of  any  church,  but  to  preserve 
and  propagate  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  good?  And  has  the  former  Chris¬ 
tian  church  done  this  ?  While  we  acknowledge  with  Protestants,  that 
it  had  become  utterly  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  practice  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  radical  differences  among  themselves  show  that  they  cannot 
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all  be  right ;  nor  will  it  avail  to  assert  that  they  agree  in  fundamentals. 
We  know  of  no  such  accordance  in  any  one  doctrine,  either  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  the  character  and  wants  of  man,  the  mode  of  divine 
interposition,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Granting  that  each 
sect  has  retained  some  truth, — and  were  there  not  a  portion  in  the 
worst,  we  should  not,  as  we  do,  see  good  men  in  every  one, — the  true 
system  of  doctrine  has  been  lost ;  the  true  ideal  of  Christian  character 
has  been  forgotten,  if  it  was  ever  fully  known,  and  men  were  left  to 
suppose  that  this  religion  was  incompatible  with  rational  pleasure  and 
manly  dignity  or  virtue.  Christianity  lies  in  ruins,  and  the  life  of  its 
several  fragments  is  only  that  of  the  segments  of  a  polypus,  hopeless 
of  reunion.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that,  if  we  arc  to  look  for  no¬ 
thing  better  in  the  future  than  the  past,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
adulterous  connexion  with  the  state  early  led  to  its  corruption,  and 
to  the  reproach  that  Catholicism,  like  the  Koran,  if  not  propagated, 
has  at  least  been  maintained,  by  policy  and  the  sword.  Remonstrants 
were  denounced  under  the  name  of  heretics — their  tenets  and  apolo¬ 
gies  suppressed  with  them.  Some  fragments,  even  now,  lay  more 
stress  on  church  government  and  obedience  to  authority,  than  on 
knowledge ;  and  all  insist  more  on  faith  than  on  works.  Reason  has 
been  discarded  as  an  enemy,  and  mystery  received  into  alliance. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  ablest  minds  have  become  infidel,  or 
indilferent  to  religion  as  a  personal  allair ;  or,  seeing  that  society 
cannot  subsist  without  it,  they  yield  a  formal  and  political  support, 
while  the  feeble  have  been  inflamed  to  fanaticism. 

The  clergy  have  sometimes  complained  of  the  slight  esteem  in' 
which  their  order  is  held  where  not  patronized  by  the  state,  and  of 
the  opposition  they  encounter  where  they  are.  Not  to  mention  their 
demeanour  towards  opponents  and  their  unwavering  regard  to  their 
corporate  interests,  we  think  they  need  look  no  farther  than  to  their 
own  dogmas,  to  account  for  the  decline  of  reverence  for  their  sacred 
function.  We  do  not  say  that  their  lives  are  spent  operose  nihil  agendo ; 
for  any  religion  which  does  not  discourage  good  morals  is  better  than 
none ;  but  they  do  reap  an  immature  and  stunted  harvest,  themselves 
being  judges.  Men  will  not  freely  bestow  even  on  spiritual  rulers 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  without  an  adequate  return.  Why  is  it,  that, 
after  eighteen  centuries,  Mahommedisrn  is  more  extended  than  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  Heathenism  more  than  either?  Nay,  why  did  Mahommed 
rise  at  all  ?  and  why  is  the  conversion  of  his  followers  so  hopeless, 
and  the  missionary  crippled  in  his  efforts  at  every  turn  ?  Why  are 
irresponsible  societies  left  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  Church  ?  It  is, 
that  those  who  had  the  control  of  religion  “  did  not  understand  His 
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Word,”  “  They  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  or  the  power 
OF  God.” 

But  if  we  concede  for  a  moment  the  purity  of  what  is  taught,  it  is 
inadequate  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  general  mind.  Men  out¬ 
grow  the  garments  of  their  youth.  Philosophy  and  religion  are  in 
unnatural  conflict.  We  need  a  new  developement  of  Christianity,  in 
which  all  parts  of  knowledge  shall  assume  their  proper  position.  We 
have  no  clear  views  in  the  fundamentals  of  all  religion,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  wiser  Heathen  and  Deists.  They  believe  in 
one  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  retribution ;  and  the  preva¬ 
lent  systems  throw  us  back  on  their  insufficient  ideas.  Or  rather, 
we  are  fain  to  believe  that,  with  advancing  time,  we  know  less  and 
^ess  of  the  truth.  If  our  present  teachers  know  all  that  is  necessary, 
free  of  error,  why  is  it  that  the  good  and  wise  do  not  see  it  ?  and  if 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic  is  entitled  to  exclusive  ascendency,  why 
has  Providence  permitted  neither  to  attain  it  ? 

Again,  however  opposed  to  the  received  opinion,  we  think  that 
Scripture  clearly  teaches  us  that  “  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.”*  Can 
we  suppose,  then,  that  our  benevolent  Teacher  will  permit  the  existing 
state  of  doubt  and  distraction  to  be  also  perpetuated,  and  never  inter¬ 
pose  for  our  relief  ?  Why  should  he  not  ?  Every  founder  of  a  sect, 
every  believer  in  a  Millennium,  in  effect,  says,  that  he  may.  He  has 
no  where  told  us  that  he  would  never  clear  up  the  mysteries  of  his 
Word.  To  do  so  would  but  be  in  accordance  with  the  progressive 
character  of  all  former  dispensations,  which  were  given  as  necessity 
arose.  If  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have  been  so  perverted  that  they 
cannot  be  understood :  there  cannot  occur  a  more  fitting  occasion  for 
divine  interference  than  the  present,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are  fail¬ 
ing  them  for  fear,  and  when  many  are  looking  and  praying  for  such 
a  blessing;  though  some,  when  it  is  offered,  refuse  it,  with  a  strange 
perverseness,  as  inconsistent  with  ideas  which  'prevail. 

But  the  one  sufficient  reason  is  reserved  to  the  last.  Said  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples  while  on  earth,  “  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 

*  Ecc.  i.  4  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  17  ;  lixviii.  69  ;  Ixxxix.  35-37  ;  xcvi.  10  ;  xciii.  1 ;  civ.  5  ;  cxxv.  1  ; 
cxix.  90;  cxlviii.  6;  (2  Sam.  vii.  16;  Isa.  ix.  7  ;  Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  14,  27 ;  Micah  iv.  5,  7 ; 
Comp.  Luke  i.  33  and  Rev.  xi.  15.)  Every  Greek  scholar  knows  that  the  phrase  “end  of 
the  world”  in  Matt.  xih.  39;  x.xiv.  30;  xxviii.  20;  should  he  translated  “consummation 
of  the  age.”  Peter,  who  (Acts  ii.  16-20.)  had  explained  similar  language  of  the  prophet 
Joel  as  fulhlled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  his  2d  Epistle  iii.  7-10,  has  reference  to  the 
above  words  of  our  Lord ;  of  course  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  similar  manner,  as  also  wherever 
it  is  used  in  the  prophetic  style.  Matt.  v.  18,  Luke  xvi.  17,  and  the  like,  declare,  by  a 
strong  Hebraism,  of  two  events  that  both  are  equally  improbable  ;  so  that  the  passages 
just  cited  retain  their  literal  import. 
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you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  noiv . The  time  cometh  .... 

when  I  shall  show  you  ’plainly  of  the  Father.”  (John  xvi.  12-25.) 
Himself  had  predicted  the  decline  of  that  dispensation,  and  its  utter 
overthrow  from  its  foundations;  and  that  he  wmuld  come  again, 
(Matt,  xxiv.)  And  the  prophet  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church 
saw  in  vision  “  the  Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  — “the  tabernacle 
of  God  with  men."  -  (Rev.  xxi.  1-5.)  “  The  kingdoms  of  this  loorld  be¬ 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord.”  (xi.  15.)  It  is  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise,  that  we  believe  all  things  are  now  ready.  It  is  for  this 
hope's  sake,  nay,  confidence,  that  he  has  come — not  in  person,  as 
many  are  even  now  looking  for  him — but  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Word,  which  has  heretofore  been  clouded 
by  the  literal  sense,  that  we  are  denounced  as  enthusiasts  or  worse. 
Is  a  prophecy  ever  understood  until  accomplished  ?  When  he  does 
come,  is  it  probable  that  the  world  in  general  will  be  aware  either  of 
the  fact  or  mode  of  his  appearance;  or  believe  it,  if  true  I  (Matt, 
xxiv.  44;  Luke  xviii.  8.) 

In  all  religious  inquiries,  the  principal  object  should  be  the  hnaiv- 
ledge  of  God.  As,  if  clear  ideas  are  wanting  here,  all  subsequent 
reasoning  is  darkened  and  perplexed,  if  not  entirely  vitiated.  We 
suppose  few  will  be  found  at  the  present  day  to  deny,  at  least  in 
words,  that  God  is  one,  and  God  is  good  ;  and  that  this  is  discovera¬ 
ble  from  his  works.  But  the  Christian  is  asked  yet  another  question, 
—and  surely  when  aided  by  revelation,  his  answer  should  be  full  and 
exact, — “  Who  then  was  that  dread,  mysterious  one  that  walked  the 
earth  more  than  eighteen  centuries  since,  whose  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  a  contest  of  opinions,  which  has  widened  and  extended  to 
our  own  day?”  We  do  not  care,  even  if  our  space  permitted,  to 
rake  into  ecclesiastical  history,  among  the  ashes  of  forgotten  heresies, 
whose  authors  “  would  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  them.”  Let 
us  descend  to  more  recent  times.  The  master  himself,  when  here, 
inquired  of  his  disciples,  “  What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  and  the  question 
is  re-echoed  through  the  long  tract  of  ages.  “  He  is  one  of  three 
divine  persons,  each  of  whom  is  hy  himself  God,”  says  the  Athanasian. 
“  Be  it  so,”  says  the  Arian,  “  if  you  grant  that  his  is  a  derived  divi¬ 
nity.”  “  He  is  one  three  soinewhats,"  says  the  mathematical !  Dr. 
Wallis.  Sirs,  we  do  not  understand  you;  nor  can  we  accompany 
the  logic  which  would  put  a  difference  between  three  separate  divine 
persons,  and  three  distinct  gods!  “  Your  objection  is  natural,”  says 
Priestley  ;  “  he  was  a  good  man  :  a  prophet,  if  you  will :  but  still  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  naturally  fallible  and  peccable  as  you 
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or  I.”  “  I  go  farther,”  says  Mr.  Belsham,  “  and  assert  that  his  too 
partial  biographers  may  have  suppressed  certain  portions  of  his  'pri¬ 
vate  history,  which  would  have  proved  him  actually  guilty  of  common 
frailties.”  Sirs,  your  statement  is  intelligible ;  but  it  contradicts  the 
general  tenor  and  many  express  declarations  of  Scripture.  “  We 
would  offend  neither  prejudice  nor  reason,”  says  the  transcendental 
Unitarian  ;  “  we  believe  in  but  one  God,  and  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  we  do  accept  him  as  our  teacher.”  Very 
good  apology  for  a  lover  of  mystery,  all  of  whose  honours,  however, 
yoit  disclaim.  “  We  are  not  required  to  express  an  opinion,”  says 
John  Locke,  or  Alexander  Campbell ;  “  sufficient  it  is,  if  w'e  believe, 
with  the  primitive  Christians,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.”  Very  well,  and  who  is  the  Messiah? 

It  is  plain,  that,  on  a  point  of  such  importance,  statements  so 
various  or  inadequate  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  all  minds.  And 
should  any  unsatisfied  inquirer  put  the  question  to  us,  we  answer, 
without  ambiguity,  equivocation,  evasion  or  reserve.  He  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  We  know,  we  conceive  of,  we  worship  no 
other;  we  pray  to  no  other  for  his  sake.  We  have  an  apostle’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  “in  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily 
and  his  own,  that  “  whosoever  sees  him,  seeth  the  Father:”  and  that 
he  hath  “  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.”  The  Deist  and  the  Pan¬ 
theist  believe  in  a  God  diffused  through  all  space.  This  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  God — visible  in  a  human  form.  The  anthropomorphism  that  is 
to  be  shunned,  is  not  that  which  ascribes  body  and  parts  to  the  Deity, 
(for  the  human  form  is  the  original  type  from  which  all  organized 
forms  are  degradations,)  but  the  malignant  passions  of  anger,  wrath, 
and  revenge,  from  which,  surely  one  being  in  the  universe  ought  to 
be  exempt. 

But  farther — what  was  the  true  character  of  man,  and  the  occasion 
of  God’s  becoming  incarnate?  “  He  is  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body ;”  says  a  particular  creed ;  “  utterly 
indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  in¬ 
clined  to  all  evil.”  Even  if  not  a  reflection  on  his  iMaker,  does  not 
this  statement  leave  man  irresponsible  ?  “  The  new-born  infant,” 

says  the  Pelagian,  “  is  as  pure  as  was  the  first  man  before  the  fall — 
the  consequences  of  whose  sin  are  confined  to  his  own  person.”  If 
So,  what  need  of  a  Redeemer?  and  why  do  all  inevitably  degenerate? 

To  return — what  did  he  do  on  our  behalf  while  here  ?  and  what 
connexion  is  there  betw'een  his  obedience  and  sufferings  and  our  bene¬ 
fit  ?  “  He  died  that  he  might  rise  again,”  and  “  thus  bring  life  and 

immortality  to  light,”  says  the  Unitarian  :  and  so  far  truly.  “  He  died 
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to  exhibit  God's  hatred  of  sin,”  says  Dr.  Murdock.  “  He  did  some¬ 
thing,”  says  Coleridge,  “  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  lohat,  beyond 
its  etfects;  and  it  is  not  proper  that  the  various  metaphors  by  which 
Paul  would  illustrate  the  manifold  consequences  of  the  redemptive 
act,  should  be  set  up  as  separate  and  substantive  doctrines.”  “  Some 
have  attempted  to  account  for  it,  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  is 
explained  in  Scripture,”  says  Bishop  Butler,  with  the  modesty  of  a 
great  man  wlio  was  not  a  dogmatist.  “  How  is  this,”  says  the  rigidly 
orthodox,  “  need  any  thing  be  plainer  ?  Our  salvation  ivas  bought 
and  sold.  Man  having  disobeyed  the  law,  its  honour  required  that 
punishment  should  fall  somewliere,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Father, 
who  could  not  else  be  just  and  merciful.  The  son  of  God  undertook 
to  mediate  between  us  and  the  Father,  became  incarnate,  obeyed, 
suffered  penally  and  in  our  stead;  and  thus  paid  the  infinite  debt  we 
had  contracted  to  the  law.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  whether  he 
paid  it  to  the  Law,  the  Father,  or  the  devil;  but  he  rose,  ascended, 
and  now  intercedes  with  the  Father,  for  the  sake  of  his  merits,  wounds 
and  suf'erings,  to  have  mercy  on  the  elect,  who,  if  they  will  only  be¬ 
lieve  all  this,  will  have  their  sins  blotted  out,  and  his  merits  imputed 
to  them,”  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  objections  which 
justly  lie  against  this  whole  alleged  proceeding.  Enough,  that  no 
ingenuity  can  reconcile  it,  either  with  the  unity  of  the  Deity  or  his 
attribute  of  justice.  Nor  are  we  singular  in  rejecting  it  as  having  no 
foundation  either  in  reason  or  Scripture  properly  interpreted.  We 
regret  that  we  can  only  glance  at  what  we  would  offer  in  lieu  thereof, 
as  the  true  doctrine,  and  which  is  largely  dwelt  on  in  the  writings  of 
our  author ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  the  reader  will  pardon  a  slight  appa¬ 
rent  digression. 

All  things  in  the  universe,  which  are  according  to  divine  order, 
have  relation  to  goodness  or  truth  ;  those  which  have  departed  from 
this  order,  to  evil  or  falsehood.  God  himself  is  love  and  wisdom,  the 
correlatives  of  the  two  former,  (1  .Tohn  iv.  8;  v.  6 ;  John  xiv.  6;) 
and  this  is  that  likeness  in  which  man  was  created.  The  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  human  mind  are  the  will  and  the  understanding ;  the 
former,  the  seat  of  the  affections — the  latter  of  the  thoughts.  And  the 
soul  itself  is  not  an  ethereal  vapour,  nor  a  bundle  of  ideas  or  of  facul¬ 
ties,  nor  simply  the  result  of  bodily  organization ;  but  a  substantial  form 
(the  image  of  God)  receptive  of  goodness  and  truth,  which  are  spiri¬ 
tual  light  and  heat,  from  their  source ;  or  of  their  opposites  from 
below.  When  the  internal  man  has  been  deformed  from  the  latter 
cause,  the  great  object  of  regeneration  is  to  restore  its  lost  symmetry. 
This  is  the  grand  end  of  Providence  in  maintaining  a  church  on  , 
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earth ;  and  all  minor  events  are  overruled  to  its  furtherance.  The 
Platonic  idea,  that,  “  As  beauty  is  the  virtue  of  the  body,  so  virtue  is 
the  beauty  of  the  mind,”  and  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  rhetorical 
metaphor,  is  thus  a  most  emphatic  truth.  And  ideas  themselves  are 
not  the  airy,  evanescent  things,  the  intangible  abstractions,  set  forth 
by  modern  metaphysicians ;  but  may  and  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
mental  eye  in  corresponding  forms,  and  thus  they  do  appear  in  that 
world  which  is  freed  from  the  trammels  of  time  and  space. 

We  gather  from  the  allegorical  language  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  that  the  early  race  of  men  on  this  earth  held  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  their  Maker,  who  either  taught  them  what  was  for 
their  good  by  a  sensible  internal  dictate,  or  enabled  them  to  read  it 
in  the  outward  creation,  whose  significance  was  then  understood ; 
that,  in  the  use  of  freedom  and  reason,  without  which  they  would 
not  have  been  men,  and  which  they  exercised  as  if  from  themselves, 
they  attained  a  high  degree  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  that,  although 
these,  together  with  life  itself,  were  gifts  iconinually  received  from 
Jehovah,  by  virtue  of  their  union  icii/i  him,  in  process  of  time,  and 
because  it  did  not  so  appear  to  them,  they  began  to  call  this  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  fell  at  length  into  the  amazing  fallacy  that  these  were  all 
their  own  and  self-derived.  Here  was  the  origin  of  evil.  Is  it  asked, 
“  Why  was  this  permitted?”  we  answer,  “  It  could  not  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  without  the  destruction  of  mankind.”  nS^  is  necessarily  in¬ 
cidental  to  every  probationary  system.  Until  we  upset  the  axiom, 
“  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time,”  it  is  no  derogation  from  Omnipotence  to  say,  that  it  could 
not  do  things  so  contradictory  as  to  convert  man  into  a  machine  and 
still  preserve  his  freedom.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  fall  was  sud¬ 
den  or  total,  but  the  degeneracy  was  gradual ;  and  in  time  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  his  preservation,  that  the  relation  of  man  to 
his  Maker  should  be  changed.  The  immediate  intercourse  was  now 
suspended  as  dangerous,  and  all  the  communion  from  thence  forward 
to  the  incarnation  was  through  the  intervention  of  an  angel.  (Gen. 
xlviii.  16;  Ex.  iii.  2;  xxiii.  20-23;  Is.  Ixiii.  9;  Heb.  :^ii.  29.)  To 
meet  his  successive  declensions,  and  continue  the  possibility  of  salva¬ 
tion,  successive  churches  were  provided  of  Divine  Providence — the 
germ  of  a  new  one,  before  its  predecessor  had  become  corrupt  or 
inadequate.  Throughout  this  long  interval,  the  free-will  of  man, 
which  consisted  in  his  being  placed  in  equilibria  between  good  and 
evil  spiritual  influences,  with  power  to  yield  to  either,  was  preserved. 
Still  the  ungrateful,  reckless  race,  having  once  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Sun,  wandered  farther  into  the  gloom — forgot  their  God — sunk  to 
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the  lowest  depth  consistent  with  humanity,  when  liberty  itself  was 
threatened  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evil  influence,  which,  from  oip- 
pressing  the  spirits,  had  come  to  possess  the  very  bodies  of  men ! 
And  did  their  merciful  Parent  desert  them  here?  Alas!  the  crea¬ 
tures  had  hurt  themselves,  and  not  him,  by  their  folly.  In  this  extre¬ 
mity  it  was, — this  “  fulness  of  time”  which  he  had  foreseen, — that 
himself  became  incarnate  as  divine  truth,  restored  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  the  true  exemplar  of  humanity,  conquered  the  hells,  which  could 
not  else  be  reached  without  destruction  to  all  concerned,  and  thus 
rendered  salvation  for  ever  possible  to  all  men  on  all  earths  without 
danger  of  their  again  falling  into  a  like  abyss.  Then  it  was  that  all 
things  necessary  were  done,  though  then  they  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  fulness  of  light.  But  all  may  see  it  norv.  This  is  the  love  which 
demands  our  eternal  gratitude;  this  the  condescension  of  the  Supreme 
which  we  contemplate  with  w'onder  and  with  awe. 

We  say  then,  that  we  know  of  no  son  of  God  born  from  eternity. 
That  title  should  alone  be  predicated  of  the  human  nature  born  in 
time,  (Luke  i.  35,)  at  first  properly  termed  the  son  of  Mary,  though 
afterwards  changed.  Physiologists  know  that  a  man  receives  his 
soul  from  his  father,  and  his  body  from  his  mother.  As  the  latter 
was  produced  without  the  intervention  of  an  earthly  father,  (Luke  i. 
20-25,)  our  Lord  could  have  liad  nothing  corresponding  with  a  human 
soul ;  but  was  animated  directly  by  the  Divinity  instead.  (Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
com.  John  ii.  21 ;  Heb.  x.  5.)  We  likewise  believe  that  the  human  mind 
has  three  several  degrees ;  the  natural,  serving  as  the  basis  of  the 
other  two,  which  are  successively  opened.  His  body  or  humanity, 
including  the  natural  mind,  being  derived  from  an  imperfect  mother, 
partook  of  her  infirmity,  (Job  xiv.  4,)  was  subject  to  temptation  ; 
(Matt.  iv.  1-8  ;  xxii.  18  ;  Heb.  iv.  15;  com.  Jas.  i.  13,  and  Ex.  xxxiii. 
20,)  and  had  tendency  to  sin.  It  was  by  submitting  to  temptation  in  all 
possible  variety,  and  by  a  successful  resistance  in  every  case,  that  this 
human  nature  was  perfected,  (Heb.  ii.  10,  18,)  glorified,  (John  xiii. 
31,32;  xvii.  15;  xii.  27,  28;  Luke  xxiv.  26,)  or  made  divine.  This 
process  was  gradual,  (Luke  ii.  40,  52,)  and  any  seeming  difference 
between  the  Father  and  himself  was  previous  to  its  completion.  Indeed, 
his  whole  life  was  a  combat  with  an  infernal  influence,  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
1-9;  Ixix.  16,  17,  20;  Jer.  xlvi.  5,  10;  Ps.  xlv.  4-7;  John  xii. 
31;  xvi.  11  ;  xvii.  33;  Luke  x.  18;  Rev.  i.  18,)  in  which  he  was 
progressively  victorious,  not  fur  himself  alone,  but  for  man  also,  in  the 
true  principle  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  The  tendency  of  the 
soul  is  generally  to  assimilate  the  body  to  itself.  In  his  case,  when 
the  principles  of  the  infirm  humanity,  with  their  corresponding  forms. 
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were  successively  'put  off  during  temptations,  divine  forms  were  put 
on  in  their  stead.  The  last  temptation  was  the  passion  of  the  cross, 
when  the  warfare  was  finished,  (John  xix.  30,)  and  the  union  between 
the  human  and  divine  nature  was  complete  and  reciprocal.  (John 
xvii.  10,  21.)  From  thenceforth  this  Divine  Humanity  became  the  fit 
residence,  the  appropriate  organ  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
new  divine  influence,  operates  throughout  creation.  (John  vii.  39 ; 
XX.  22.  And  thereafter  all  appearance  of  personality  separate  from 
the  Father  is  merged  in  this  indissoluble  union;  or  rather,  he  is  the 
person  of  the  Father.  (Heb.  i.  3.)  His  suflerings,  which  had  no 
merit  as  such,  and  could  not  satisfy  a  benevolent  Parent,  were  not 
penal,  nor  substituted,  but  merely  incidental  to  his  changes  of  state 
and  his  intense  anxiety,  bordering  on  despair,  during  his  humiliation, 
and  were  endured  by  him  to  represent  the  state  of  the  church  at  that 
time,  and  in  all  ages,  when  it  rejects  or  falsifies  his  truth,  and  “  does 
despite  to  the  spirit  of  his  grace.”  His  merit  consisted  in  that  exer¬ 
cise  of  divine  power  and  virtue,  whereby  he  glorified  human  nature 
in  himself,  and.healed,  restored  and  elevated  it  into  newness  of  life  in 
his  creatures.  This  merit  or  righteousness  is  a  satisfaction  to  his 
Father,  because  it  answers  the  cravings  of  the  divine  love  within  him. 

Her«,  then,  is  the  one  God  in  one  person ;  in  whom,  nevertheless, 
we  acknowledge  a  trinity;  for  the  Father  dwells  in  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  Him,  as  the  divine  love  dwells  in  the 
divine  wisdom,  and  the  spirit  of  truth  proceeds  from  it. 

It  was  ignorance  of  this  glorification,  which  caused  most  of  the 
heresies  which  have  disgraced  ecclesiastical  history,  arrested  the 
spread  of  the  church,  and  have  shorn  it  of  its  best  influence  where  it 
remained.  And  yet  each  individual  carries  in  his  own  person  an 
analogy  which  would  sufficiently  illustrate  such  a  union  to  the  plainest 
mind.  For  he  possesses  a  soul,  a  body,  and  a  power  or  operative 
energy,  which  is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  other  two  ;  and 
the  regeneration  which  we  all  need,  is  but  an  image  of  that  glorifi¬ 
cation.  (Matt.  xix.  28.) 

To  the  classical  reader  we  say,  that  “person”  {persona,  per  sonans,) 
originally  meant  an  actor’s  7}iask — by  transfer,  the  character  which 
he  enacted.  “  Making  satisfaction,”  is  doing  enough.  “  Atonement,” 
means  r-econciliation,  and  not  the  payment  of  a  debt.  To  “  sacrifice” 
is  to  make  holy,  to  consecrate,  to  dedicate ;  and  its  essence  is  not 
shedding  of  blood.  “  Redemption”  is  recovery  from  bondage.  “  To 
intercede”  is  to  go  between ;  “  to  mediate,”  to  serve  as  a  medium ; 
“to  propitiate,”  {prope  ito,)  is  to  make  nigh  to.  “To  justify”  is  to 
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make  just,  as  clearly  as  “  to  sanctify”  is  to  make  holy.  We  rejoice 
to  believe  that  God  appeared  in  a  new  aspect  or  character  in  Christ 
Jesus;  that  he  has  done  enough  for  our  salvation,  by  the  consecration 
of  his  human  nature  ;  that  he  has  thus  rescued  us  from  spiritual  sla¬ 
very  ;  that  his  divine  humanity  goes  heticeen  us  and  the  Father; 
nay,  serves  as  the  perpetual  medium  by  which  we  may  draw  near 
to  Him,  be  reconciled,  made  just,  and  fit  for  heaven. 

The  whole  Word  of  God  in  its  celestial  or  highest  sense,  ex¬ 
plains  in  its  progress  this  most  stupendous  event  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  universe.  It  is  divinely  shadowed  forth  in  the  lives  of  the 
Patriarchs ;  more  clearly  in  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  Prophets ; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  alllictions  of  David,  the  great  representer 
of  the  Lord,  as  expressed  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  briefly,  but  plainly  asserted. 

It  was  not  then  any  selfish  regard  “  to  his  own  glory,”  which  led 
to  this  grand  expedient,  but  “  in  his  love  and  his  pity  he  redeemed 
us.”  There  never  was  any  “  conflict”  between  his  attributes.  The 
justice  of  God  is  but  his  goodness  in  restorative  action.  He  does 
not  demand  the  punishment  of  an  innocent  substitute.  (Gen.  xviii.  25; 
Ez.  xviii.  20.)  He  requires  our  repentance  and  reformation  alone. 
(Jer.  xviii.  7,  8  ;  Isa.  Ivi.  7  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47-8  ;  Acts  v.  30-1  ;  1  John 
i.  9.)  It  is  not  enough  barely  to  believe  all  this,  though  true ;  to  re¬ 
pent  in  extremity ;  or  to  confess  our  sins  in  the  gross.  Man  must 
examine  himself  in  detail ;  fight  against  his  evils  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  ;  follow  the  great  exemplar;  (Matt.  x.  38;  xvi.  24;  xix.  28; 
1  Pet.  ii.  21-2  ;  John  xii.  26  ;  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18  ;  iv.  16;) 
and  thus,  by  an  union  of  faith,  charity  and  good  works,  without 
attaching  any  merit  to  either,  “  work  out  his  own  salvation,”  or 
qualify  himself  for  happiness.  We  know  of  no  shorter  road  to  heaven. 
A  God  of  truth  will  not  impute  to  us,  either  the  good  or  evil  which 
was  not  and  could  not  have  been  done  by  us.  (Ez.  xviii.  20,  21.) 
And  though  all  are  predestinated  to  heaven,  yet  none  will  be  forced 
to  accept  it ;  nor  will  any  be  elected  but  by  that  principle  of  spiritual 
affinity,  which  leads  those,  who  are,  by  reformation  and  regeneration, 
made  like  Him,  to  choose  Him  freely  and  reciprocally.  In  a  reaspna- 
ble  service,  man  need  not  be  frightened  into  a  slavish  compliance; 
and  cannot  be  passive,  but  must  co-operate  with  his  Maker,  who  con¬ 
tinually  gives  him  the  power  to  obey  his  commands,  and  provides  the 
means  of  salvation  for  all,  nay,  for  the  very  Heathen,  who  are  only 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  such  advantages  as  they  possess. 
(John  ix.  41;  Acts  x.  35:  Rom.  ii.  13-15;  v.  13.)  Infants,  being 
incapable  of  sinning,  are  all  saved.  (James  i.  14,  15;  Deut.  xxiv.  16; 
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Matt,  xviii.  10,  14.)  As  the  ability  to  keep  the  commands  is  con¬ 
stantly  afforded,  voluntary  j)erseverance,  and  constant  vigilance,  are 
as  little  as  could  be  expected  in  turn.  Who  then  can  estimate  the 
importance  of  regeneration,  when  we  reflect  that  man  is  by  every 
thought,  word,  and  act  of  his  life  drawing  his  own  portrait  for  eter¬ 
nity  ! 

When  death, — which  is  not  in  itself  a  curse,  but  a  natural  stage  in 
the  progress  of  man,  that  terminates  his  probationary  state, — w'hen 
death  once  separates  the  soul  from  the  material  body,  the  latter  will 
never  be  resumed  ;  (1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32 ;  Phil.  i.  21,  23; 
Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  com.  Re v.  ii.  7 ;)  and  the  former  rises  up  a  spiritual  body, 
in  a  spiritual  world,  adapted  to  its  new  and  permanent  condition. 
(Luke  xvi.  22-4  ;  ix.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  44  ;  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.)  Indeed,  the 
spirit  is  the  man  himself ;  and  most  men,  being  of  mixed  character, 
enter,  at  death,  the  intermediate  state,  or  first  receptacle  of  departed 
spirits.  Here  dissimulation  is  not  long  permitted.  The  hypocrite  is 
stripped  of  his  mask — erring  piety  is  instructed  in  the  truth.  After 
abiding  for  a  period  sufficient  to  develope  the  real  state,  the  individual 
is  advanced  to  heaven,  or  descends  to  hell,  and  becomes  an  angel  or 
a  devil,  accordingly.  We  know  of  no  other  classes  entitled  to  those 
names  respectively.  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  10,  11  ;  Dan.  ix.  21 ;  Micah  xvi.  5; 
John  XX.  12  ;  Rev.  xxi.  17  ;  xxii.  8,  9.)  We  recognise  no  other  intel¬ 
ligent  and  rational  beings  in  the  universe,  but  God  and  the  human  race 
in  perpetual  progress  or  descent.  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  hybrid, 
apocryphal,  winged  order  superior  to  men ;  least  of  all  would  we 
ascribe,  with  Milton,  some  of  the  highest  attributes  of  divinity  to  the 
devil !  The  two  grand  divisions  of  human  kind  are  those  which  are 
marked  by  a  preponderance  of  the  affections  or  of  the  intellect. 
Within  these  limits  the  modifications  of  character  are  innumerable. 
As  many  classes  are  formed  in  the  other  life,  where  like  consorts 
with  like.  Here,  too,  a  like  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  kingdom 
of  the  good  and  the  kingdom  of  the  wise.  And  we  are  told  there  are 
three  gradations  in  each,  answering  to  the  three  degrees  of  the  mind 
— affection,  intellection,  and  action,  or  answering  to  those  angels 
whose  predominating  characteristic  is  respectively  love,  wisdom,  or 
simple  obedience  to  what  is  good  and  true.  And  analogous  differ¬ 
ences  and  grades  obtain  among  the  infernals. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  principal  doctrines  which  Swedenborg  has 
drawm  from  the  literal  sense  of  that  book  which  all  Christians  ac¬ 
knowledge  as  the  repository  of  their  faith.  And  we  cannot  but  advert, 
in  this  connexion,  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  degraded  even 
by  those  who  claim  to  think  with  reverence  of  it  as  the  charter  of 
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their  freedom.  We  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ; 
of  the  eloquence  of  this  prophet ;  of  the  simple  or  more  philosophical 
narrative  of  that  historian  or  evangelist.  We  are  indignant  at  the 
effects  of  the  clashing  principles  of  biblical  criticism  and  hermaneu- 
tics  in  the  hands  of  German  theologians.  Do  our  fellow-Christians 
know  what  the  boldest  of  them  have  conceded  to  these  sappers  and 
miners'?  have  they  any  definite  idea  of  what  inspiration  is?  of 
what  it  is  to  say  of  any  book  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God?  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  believe  that  all  the  tracts  bound  up  in  our  Bible  can  claim 
that  grand  designation;  but  think  we  have  a  criterion  for  determining 
the  products  of  the  “  divine  afilatus”  from  all  the  works  of  man.* 

The  reader  has  now  a  specimen  of  the  views  of  men  who  are 
reported  to  set  plates  at  their  tables  for  their  dead  friends !  and  to 
converse  familiarly  with  Peter  and  Paul ! ! — by  those  who  perhaps 
find  it  more  convenient  to  divert  public  attention  from  this  faith  than 
to  refute  it.  We  know  not  how  many  can  be  found  to  credit  such 
dull  fictions ;  but  if,  among  the  entire  body  of  receivers  of  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Swedenborg,  one  such  voluntary  fool  could  be  discovered, 
it  would  only  prove  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own  doctrine, 
which  teaches  the  impossibility  of  seeing  spiritual  objects  with  the 
natural  eye ;  and  declares  that  the  veil  between  that  world  and  this 
is  never  removed  except  by  Providence,  and  for  sufficient  reasons.' 

W ould  that  our  space  permitted  us  to  fill  up  the  above  outline  with 
the  rich  variety  of  subaltern  truths,  at  once  new  and  suggestive,  with 
which  his  works  abound,  and  all  of  which  are  germain  to  the  leading 
doctrines.  We  leave  the  rest  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  of  England, 
who  gives  the  estimate  of  this  system  by  a  plain  but  vigorous  and 
undebauched  intellect,  which  had  tried  several  others  and  exa¬ 
mined  all ; 

“  Here  was  a  new  system  of  doctrine  presented  to  him,  not  to  be 
blindly  believed,  but  rationally  understood — a  system  which  incul¬ 
cated  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  without  a  mystery,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  rejected  the  supposed  vicarious  sacrifice  with  all  its 
horrors  and  injustice,  and  vindicated  the  Scriptures  from  the  charge 


^  The  books  of  the  Word  arc  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  the 
Psalms  and  all  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  four  Evangelists  and  Revela¬ 
tion  in  the  New.  The  other  books  (e.xcept  the  Canticles  and  Apocrypha)  contain  the  truth 
— arc  useful  to  the  church — are  written  with  as  high  a  degree  of  inspiration  as  writers 
generally  ascribe  to  those  enumerated,  hut  do  not  contain  the  internal  sense,  in  a  con¬ 
nected  or  divine  scries.  The  book  of  ,Tob  contains  an  internal  sense,  being  written  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  science  of  correspondences,  which  was  known  to  the  ancient  people  on  this 
earth,  but  does  not  come  within  that  connected  and  intimately  related  series  of  divine 
truths  which  makes  the  Word  an  infinitely  complex  and  harmonious  integer. 
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of  setting  it  forth;  a  system  which  gave  a  new  view  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  which,  if  it  could  be  established  by  conclusive 
evidence,  would  prove  them  indeed  the  ‘Word  of  God,’  by  raising 
them  to  that  true  and  real  dignity  which  that  magnificent  title  implies 
— the  dignity  of  being  in  every  part  of  it,  the  repository  of  infinite 

goodness  and  infinite  wisdom . A  new  intellectual  and  moral 

world  opened  upon  his  delighted  view.  He  found  he  was  able  to  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ‘  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,'  without  quali¬ 
fication,  or  reservation,  and  in  a  clear  and  glorious  light,  without  a 
single  overshadowing  cloud  of  mystery  or  contradiction.  Without 
going  back  to  tripersonalism,  he  could  now  embrace  a  new  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  one  perfectly  free  from  every  ble¬ 
mish  of  contradiction,  and  thus  could  entertain  far  more  exalted  ideas 
of  his  Saviour  than  he  was  ever  able  to  form  while  he  was  a  believer 
in  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He  could  also  now  see  his  God 
as  ONE,  because  one  Divine  Person,  and  in  the  aspect  of  love  and 
mercy  immensely  exceeding  his  utmost  efforts  so  to  behold  his  Maker, 
while,  as  a  Unitarian,  he  endeavoured  to  think  of  God  as  a  Benevo¬ 
lent  Somewhat,  diftused  like  an  ethereal  essence  through  infinite  space. 
Indeed,  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  whatever  is  good  and  useful, 
whatever  is  lucid  and  consistent,  in  other  systems  of  Christianity,  is 
harmoniously  brought  together  in  its  proper  arrangement  and  con¬ 
nexion,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  so  that  those  doctrines 
may  be  regarded  as  embracing  all  the  revealed  truths  deduced  from 
the  Holy  Word  by  all  denominations  of  Christians,  purified  from  all 
admixture  of  error  and  human  invention.  He  found  the  divine 
authority  and  sanction,  the  unchangeableness  of  doctrine,  and  the 
infallibility  of  interpretation,  which  is  the  boast  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
combined  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  investigation;  so  that  the  general 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  may  be  regarded  as  invisible  ‘  bands 
of  love,’  (Hos.  xi.  4,)  by  which  the  Father  of  mercies  holds  and 
guides  his  children,  while  he  tenderly  suffers  them  freely  to  expa¬ 
tiate  hither  and  thither  into  all  the  particulars  involved  in  the  articles 
of  their  faith,  without  wandering  away  from  the  grand  fundamental 
principles  of  all  true  religion,  that  God  is  one,  and  God  is  good.  He 
found  the  great  principle  of  the  Protestant,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
only  rule  of  a  Christian’s  faith  and  practice,  earnestly  contended  for, 
and  yet  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  authority 
and  uniformity,  abstractedly  considered.  He  found  that  nothing  is 
required  to  be  believed  in  the  New  Church,  but  what  may  be  clearly 
drawn  from,  and  confirmed  by,  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word;  and 
that  the  important  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  which  is  thus 
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individually  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  real  and 
sincere  faith,  is  blessed  with  a  sure  and  unerring  guidance,  which  has 
all  the  effect  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  while  it  is  congenial  with  the 
freest  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  clear  of  all  mischiefs  of 
priestly  dictation,  and  the  liability  to  contradictory  decisions  of  erring 
and  changeful  men.  He  saw  that,  while  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  rejected,  the  member  of  the  New  Church  is  enabled  clearly 
to  discern  how  the  Lord  is  really  present  in  the  holy  supper,  without 
reducing  that  divine  institution  to  the  unspiritual  and  unmeaning 
cei’emony  which  it  is  made  to  be  by  some.  He  found  in  the  New 
Church  an  equally  determined  adherence  to  the  belief  of  what  is 
thought  to  be  revealed  with  that  which  is  manifested  by  Trinitarians, 
but  combined  with  a  clear  opening  of  the  mysterious  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  which  by  Trinitarians  are  implicitly  believed  without  being 
understood.  He  found  here  the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  demand 
for  reasonable  proof,  and  the  determination  to  believe  nothing  but 
what  is  rationally  proved  to  be  true,  as  instanced  in  the  tone  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Sceptic,  but  combined  with  a  full  and  fair  answer  to 
that  demand,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  sound  reason,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  true  humility,  and  a  supreme  love  of  what  is  good  and 
pure  and  spiritually  useful.  He  found  vital  and  inward  religion,  so 
exclusively  vaunted  by  Evangelicals,  and  the  inward  waiting  on  and 
communion  with  the  Spirit,  so  much  cultivated  by  the  followers  of 
George  Fox,  here  duly  regarded  and  combined  with  just  philoso¬ 
phical  views,  practical  principles,  and  moral  habits,  founded  in  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  so  that  the  internal  affections  are 
thus  brought  down,  and  firmly  fixed  in  a  corresponding  external.  He 
found  the  supremacy  of  moral  principle  and  practice  over  doctrine, 
as  contended  for  by  the  moral  philosopher  and  Utilitarian,  in  full 
operation  under  the  designation  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  use  for  the 
Lord’s  sake ;  so  that  the  external  principle  of  morality  derives  inte¬ 
riorly  from  the  spiritual  mind,  and  thus  from  the  Lord,  an  interior 
principle  of  spiritual  life,  by  which  it  is  made  spiritually  alive,  and 
is  exalted  to  a  conjunction  with  the  source  of  all  good.  He  found  an 
entire  and  universal  reference  of  all  things  to  God,  and  which  is  aimed 
at  by  the  Predestinarian,  accomplished  in  an  enlightened  trust  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  overruling  Providence,  resting  on  clear,  rational,  and  scrip¬ 
tural  grounds,  and  yet  perfectly  free  from  all  the  objections  which 
justly  lie  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  and  elec¬ 
tion,  and  perfectly  reconcilable  with  human  liberty  and  rationality. 
He  found  the  doctrine  of  free-will  asserted,  and  clearly  exhibited, 
without  removing  man  in  the  least  degree  from  a  momentary  de- 
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pendence  on  the  source  of  life  and  power.  He  was  enabled  to  see 
the  origin  of  moral  and  physical  evil  in  such  a  light  as  to  justify  the 
divine  goodness,  and  to  make  the  divine  foreknowledge  appear  per¬ 
fectly  compatible  with  human  freedorn  and  accountability.  He  per¬ 
ceived  that,  although  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  he  is  continually  kept 
in  the  capability  of  surmounting  his  infirmities,  and  overcoming  his 
evil  propensities ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  obviate  the  objections 
of  disbelievers  in  hereditary  evil,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advocates 
of  man’s  moral  incapacity  on  the  other.  He  saw  the  Wesleyan  doc¬ 
trine  of  assurance  of  salvation  rectified,  and  placed  on  a  rational 
basis  ;  and  the  religious  feelings,  so  strongly  cultivated  by  Methodists, 
not  extinguished,  but  directed  into  useful  and  sanctifying  channels,  so 
as  to  be  active  without  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  without 
being  impeded  on  the  other,  by  cold,  unprofitable,  and  barren  specu¬ 
lations  :  thus  maintaining  a  happy  medium  through  the  affections  of 
the  will  and  the  truths  of  the  understanding,  justly  and  mutually  tem¬ 
pering  and  balancing  each  other.  He  saw  the  belief  in  the  agency 
of  good  and  evil  spirits,  called  angels  and  devils,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  placed  on  a  truly  rational  and  edifying  basis,  accom¬ 
panied  with  clear  views  of  the  nature  of  such  agency,  and  of  its  va¬ 
ried  manifestations ;  the  whole  being  calculated  to  guard  the  man  of 
the  church  against  running  into  fanaticism  and  superstition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other.  Besides  all  this,  he  saw  all 
that  is  terrible  in  what  is  commonly  believed  concerning  hell,  rendered 
more  acceptable  to  the  discriminating  mind,  by  a  sound  explanation, 
yet  without  the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  retribution  being  in  the  least 
degree  impaired  in  its  moral  efficacy  : — he  also  saw  all  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  what  is  commonly  believed  concerning  heaven  rendered  inex¬ 
pressibly  more  so,  by  an  explanatory  adaptation  of  heavenly  joys  to 
the  various  affections,  faculties  and  powers  of  the  being  who  is  des¬ 
tined  to  partake  of  them.  In  short  he  found  no  point  of  doctrine 
strained,  or  raised  out  of  its  proper  place,  by  being  cultivated  above, 
or  to  the  neglect  of,  other  points,  nor  any  point  unduly  depressed  or 
neglected,  but  all  duly  and  equally  regarded,  as  forming  one  harmo¬ 
nious  whole ;  he  contrasted  this  keeping  of  all  the  points  of  faith  in 
their  proper  connexions  with  each  other,  with  the  contrary  conduct 
of  the  various  Christian  sects,  each  of  which  takes  some  one  point 
out  of  its  place,  and  fondly  prefers  and  cherishes  it  above  others, 
until  the  whole  lose  their  proper  order,  harmony,  mutual  dependence 
and  connexion,  and  thus  become  perverted  and  falsified.  And  farther, 
he  found  he  was  placed  in  the  fullest  liberty  to  discuss  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptures,  without  any  temptation  to  warp  them,  or  take  the 
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slightest  liberty  with  them  ;  because  he  was  blessed  with  such  an  infal¬ 
lible  rule  of  interpretation  as  precluded  almost  the  possibility  of  his 
straying  into  the  wilds  of  error.  He  saw  that,  without  countenanc¬ 
ing  the  infidel  assertion,  facts  have  proved  the  inefficacy  and  there¬ 
fore  unsuitability  of  the  Bible  to  effect  the  moral  improvement  of  man, 
he  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  moral  estimate  of  the  Christian  world  ; 
for  according  to  a  testimony  that  is  beyond  dispute,  the  Christian 
Church,  as  predicted  in  the  New  Testament,  has  now  really  come  to 
its  end,  through  evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine ;  so  that  now  there 
is  not  one  stone  of  the  spiritual  temple  left  standing  upon  another, 
which  has  not  been  thrown  down.  On  every  hand  there  is  nothing 
but  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  doctrines  amongst  Christian  sects,  which 
may  fitly  be  compared  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  building  of 
Babel.  Doctrines  either  derogatory  to  the  divine  character,  or  irre¬ 
verent  to  the  Holy  Word,  or  subversive  of  morality,  are  put  forth  with 
the  utmost  confidence  of  genuine  Christianity. 

“  But,  above  all,  he  was  delighted  that  he  had  now  obtained  a  so¬ 
lution  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the  literal  construc¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  He  was  now  able  to  account  for  all  that  before  ap¬ 
peared  unaccountable;  he  was  able  to  understand  all  that  previously 
seemed  incomprehensible ;  to  reconcile  what  heretofore  appeared  ut¬ 
terly  contradictory ;  and  by  means  of  the  key  he  had  now  obtained 
to  the  spiritual  sense  which  pervaded  the  whole ;  he  was  able  to  see 
and  to  experience,  that  ‘  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfected.’  By  means  of 
the  divine  science  of  correspondences  between  things  spiritual  and 
natural,  now  I'evived  by  Swedenborg,  and  agreeably  to  which,  by 
the  providence  of  their  author,  the  Scriptures  have  been  written,  he 
found  ho  could  penetrate  the  clouds  of  the  literal  sense,  and  behold  the 
spiritual  sense  which  lies  concealed  therein,  and  in  which  the  Lord 
is  now  making  his  second  and  spiritual  advent  into  the  souls  of  those 
who  humbly  and  thankfully  receive  Him,  with  power  and  great  glory. 
The  gates  of  all  creation  seemed  thrown  open  to  admit  him  to  view 
the  heavenly  realities  which  all  natural  existences  symbolize.  Thus 
could  he  ‘  look  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,’  and  equally  so 
in  the  natural  creation  and  the  literal  or  natural  sense  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  now  saw  the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom  fully  justified, 
both  in  the  works  of  God  and  his  Word.  All  His  Providence,  and  all 
His  dispensations  of  grace,  alike  shone  before  his  mental  vision,  in 
the  fulness  of  glory  and  beauty  !”  (Mason’s  Job  Abbott.) 

Strong  and  comprehensive  language  this  ! — perhaps  the  reader 
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may  think  ;  and  yet  all  members  of  the  New  Church  whose  opportu¬ 
nities  of  comparing  this  creed  with  others  enable  them  to  speak  un- 
derstandingly,  could  readily  adopt  it  as  their  own. 

The  reader  will  also  have  seen  that,  without  denying  the  possibility 
of  salvation  to  any  class  of  Christians,  or  even  of  Mahometans  or 
Heathens,  this  faith  is  essentially  and  intensely  Protestant.  They, 
who  believe  that  God  himself  will  not  do  violence  to  the  will  or  rea¬ 
son  of  his  creatures,  will  scarce  submit  to  the  dictation  of  man  in  the 
atfair  of  religion.  But  the  past  is  not,  therefore,  useless  to  us.  His¬ 
tory  is  not  ah  old  almanac  ;  and,  in  profiting  of  her  lessons,  we  are 
not  surprised  at  certain  events  she  records, — some  occurring  in  our 
own  day, — which  seem  strange  to  Protestants  generally.  Without 
doubt,  our  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  religious 
freedom  and  restored  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  world.  But  here  our 
commendation  must  stop ;  for  through  their  imprudence  the  tide  of 
victory  was  rolled  back  when  at  its  height,  and  more  than  half  the 
worth  of  the  rescued  treasure  concealed  for  ages.  Our  Huguenot  and 
Pilgrim  sires  resisted  the  tyranny  of  their  day  ;  and  shall  they  exercise 
a  posthumous  dominion  over  us?  We  wonder  not  then  that  Erasmus, 
much  as  he  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church,  should  have  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  intemperate  party  which  undertook  the  task  ; 
or  that  Grotius,  who  had  felt  their  want  of  moderation,  should  have 
returned  in  spirit  to  Rome.  We  wonder  not  that  Turenne,  and 
Conde,  and  Wallenstein,  should  have  abandoned  their  Protestant  pre¬ 
dilections,  and  thrown  their  sword  into  the  scale  of  civil  law  and 
political  order,  against  the  baneful  doctrine  of  “justification  by  faith 
alone,”  now  the  article  of  a  falling  church.  And  when  even  the 
daughter  of  Gustavus  yielded  her  father’s  sceptre  and  her  father’s 
religion  to  the  wants  of  the  heart,  or  imagination,  if  you  will :  we 
think  the  leaders  of  the  church  should  have  remembered  that  “  Straws 
may  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,”  and  have  suspected  some  sad 
deficiency  in  what  they  had  offered  as  “  the  whole  gospel.”  Oxen- 
stiern,  who  knew  “  With  how  little  wisdom  the  world  was  governed,” 
did  not  refer  to  politics  alone.  The  great,  wise,  good  Sully, — who 
advised  his  royal  master,  (where  there  was  so  little  to  choose  between 
them,)  to  conform  to  the  faith  of  his  people,  while  he  tolerated  dis¬ 
sent, — had  he  served  the  English  James,  would  doubtless  have  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  giving  “  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass.”  Protestantism 
has  too  often  warred  against  the  refinements,  the  charities,  the  inno¬ 
cent  pleasures  of  life.  She  has  been  charged  with  too  great  nakedi* 
ness,  and  systematically  refusing  to  worship  the  Lord  in  “  the  beauty 
of  holiness;”  with  favouring  a  lame  mediocrity  in  all  things;  and 
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where  not  propped  by  tithes,  with  being  sustained  by  factitious  ex¬ 
citement  alone ;  and  can  we  say,  “  without  ground  ?”  There  is 
needed  a  comprehensive  faith,  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the 
great  and  the  little — the  intellectual  and  the  feeling — the  imaginative 
and  the  practical.  If  invited  to  enlist  under  such  a  banner,  would  so 
many  of  the  great  Teutonic  family  of  nations,  with  all  their  heredi¬ 
tary  hatred  of  the  Roman  name,  have  continued  submissive  to  her 
yoke?  Would  France  have  refused  such  a  reform  and  accepted 
despotism  instead?  Would  Popish  Ireland  have  continued  to  this 
day  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  conqueror  ?  We  think  not.  And  to  us 
it  seems  natural,  where  both  extremes  erred  so  widely,  and  human  na¬ 
ture  was  so  long  abused,  that  there  should  have  been  such  phenomena 
as  Mysticism,  Quietism,  and  even  Jansenism  on  the  one  hand, — and 
Pietism  and  Methodism  on  the  other.  And  Puseyism  is  but  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  same  feeling  in  a  higher  sphere.  “  A//,”  [the  different 
Christian  churches,]  says  Hartley,  “  have  left  the  true,  pure,  simple 
religion,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  They 
arc  all  merchants  of  the  earth,  and  have  set  up  a  kingdom  of 
this  world.  They  have  all  a  dogmatizing  spirit,  and  persecute  such 
as  do  not  receive  their  mark,  and  worship  the  images  which  they 
have  set  up.”  Seeing,  then,  that  their  contemporaries  were  unworthy 
of  true  liberty,  and  knowing  no  middle  ground,  w’e  wonder  not  that 
the  great  souls  of  Dryden,  Kenelm  Digby,  and  Du  Perron,  and, 
more  recently,  that  Wickleman,  Werner,  and  Genz,  and  Schlegel 
and  Schelling  should  have  renounced  such  masters  and  “  fled,”  as 
they  thought,  “  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.” 

We  pity,  rather  than  blame,  many  of  those  that  are  stigmatized  as 
“  infidels,”  because  they  examined  prevailing  dogmas  with  freedom 
and  reason.  And  most  noteworthy  it  is,  that  the  points  to  which 
they  have  generally  excepted,  constitute  no  part  of  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  philosophic  Julian,  the  virtuous  Shaftesbury,  never  saw 
her  fair  face  without  a  mask.  Christianity,  in  its  essence,  is  verily 
as  old  as  the  creation  !  The  truth,  against  which  nothing  shall  pre¬ 
vail,  has  been  from  eternity,  and  its  aspect  has  only  varied  to  meet 
the  changing  condition  of  man.  Christianity  “  is  not  mysterious” 
in  the  sense  of  being  unintelligible,  (Matt.  xiii.  11;  Mark  iv.  11;  Luke 
viii.  10;  Rom.  xi.  2.5;  xvi.  25;  1  Cor.  ii.  7  ;  viii.  10,  xiii.  2;  xv.  51; 
Eph.  i.  9  ;  iii.  8-10;  Col.  i.  25-8,)  and  we  are  required  to  believe  no 
proposition  which  conveys  no  meaning.  (Isa.  i.  18;  Ez.  xviii.  25.) 
The  bold  manoeuvre  of  Hume  could  not  have  occasioned  such  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  Christian  camp,  had  it  not  been  pitched  on  a  false 
position.  Miracles  are  not  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They 
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are  the  effects  of  laws  unknown  to  the  observers.  They  alone  never 
did,*  never  can,  afford  permanent  conviction  of  any  truth.  None 
but  the  carnal  require  to  have  their  attention  thus  drawn  to  what 
should  be  sufficiently  attractive  in  its  own  nature.  (Mark  viii.  12 ; 
John  iv.  48;  xx.  29  ;  1  Cor.  i.  22;  John  vii.  17  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  24;  2 
Thess.  ii.  9.)  “  What  a  divine  religion  might  be  found  out,  if  charity 
were  really  made  the  principle  of  it,  instead  of  faith,”  said  the  truth- 
loving  Shelley,  all  unknowing  that  what  he  sought  was  extant  and 
near  at  hand.  And  every  one  who  knows  the  world,  is  also  aware 
that  thousands  are  sighing  in  secret  under  the  pressure  of  doubt, 
(which,  however,  does  not  affect  their  morality,)  while  they  conform 
to  the  worship  around  them,  lest  the  example  of  their  defection  from 
received  opinions  should  operate  injuriously  on  those  who  have  less 
self-control.  Had  Europe  early  listened  to  the  warning  voice  of  him 
who  told  her  of  the  volcano  over  which  she  slept,  in  consequence  of 
the  church’s  departure  from  truth  and  duty :  she  might  have  been  spared 
the  mountains  of  treasure  and  rivers  of  blood,  the  wreck  of  arts,  the 
desolation  of  her  fields,  and  the  blighted  and  broken  hearts,  which 
have  made  the  past  age  the  wonder  of  history,  and  that  may  have 
been  but  the  opening  scene  of  a  mighty  drama,  which  is  to  have  the 
whole  earth  for  <its  stage.  But  alas  !  it  seems  fated  to  be  ever  thus. 
Nothing  less  than  a  series  of  earthquakes  can  break  the  spell  of  cus¬ 
tom.  And,  if  necessary  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  we  may  yet  have 
a  hurricane,  to  which  the  former  was  but  a  breeze. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety,  then,  that  Americans  are  invited  to 
w'eigh  this  system  in  the  balance  of  justice.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  political  religions  of  Europe?  Why  should  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  differences  be  transferred  and  perpetuated  here  ?  It  has  been 
said  in  derision  that  “  a  religious  controversy  never  dies  ;”  and  some 
have  really  supposed  that  to  battle  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  our 
lot  while  here,  or  ordained  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  !  And  is  our  God 
indeed  a  God  afar  off?  and  will  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  when  it  is  threatened  with  wreck  ?  The  scornful 
question  of  Pilate  cannot  surely  be  for  ever  reiterated  in  vain.  Are 
we  to  take  up  our  rest  with  Hobbes,  and  suppose  that  truth  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  made  by  a  government?  or  with  the  Romanist, 
that  it  can  be  determined  by  a  'priest  ? 

If,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  who  is  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that 
we  should  turn  away  from  all  others  and  put  our  trust  in  him  ?  we 
must  own,  that  it  is  natural  and  reasonable;  and  we  only  request  that 


*  See  the  liistory  of  the  Jews  passim. 
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his  claims  be  not  dismissed  without  examination.  His  pretensions 
are  extraordinary,  and  the  more  important  if  just.  He  presents  him¬ 
self  as  the  herald  of  the  Lord’s  second  advent  in  a  neiv  dispensation 
of  doctrinal  truth,  and  the  proclaimer  of  a  great  consequent  change  in 
the  state  of  the  irorld.  In  evidence  of  the  first,  he  ofiers  (what  no  one 
else  has  ever  given)  a  rational,  complete  and  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Of  the  second,  the  nations  have  already  been 
furnished  with  a  fearful  proof  in  the  revolutionary  flood  which  has 
successively  swept  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  And  if  the  tide 
has  receded  for  a  time,  from  every  quarter  of  the.  horizon  may  be 
seen  the  clouds  which  betoken  a  second  storm,  a  war  of  opinions, 
and  on  that  subject  which  occupies  the  centre  of  every  man’s  mind 
and  modifies  his  views  of  all  others.  Himself  alleges  that,  for  this 
holy  office,  he  was  prepared  from  his  youth ;  and  that,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  crowning  qualification,  like  the  Prophets,  and  Seers,  and 
Apostles  of  old,  his  spiritual  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  was  admitted, 
as  to  his  interior  man,  into  the  spiritual  world,  with  permission  to  re¬ 
veal  a  portion  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.*  (Ex.  xxiv.  9-11 ;  Num. 
xxiv.  3;  1  Sam.  ix.  9  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  12;  2  Kings  vi.  17;  Zech.  i, 
8-18  ;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  23  ;  Ez.  xi,  1,  24  ;  viii.  3  ;  iii.  12,  14 ;  Dan.  viii.  1,  2 ; 
ix.  21  ;  X.  1,  7,  8  ;  Acts  viii.  39;  x.  11-13  ;  2  Cor.  «;ii.  1,  5,  7;  Rev. 
i.  10,  12,  13  and  passim.)  We  say  not  that  he  was  inspired  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  or  that  his  writings  are  additions  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  whose  canon  has  long  been  complete  and  “  settled  in  heaven.” 
But  we  do  believe  he  was  illuminated  from  the  fountain  of  all  light — 
with  a  conscious  perception  of  that  source — to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  what  was  already  written.  Thus  his  was  not  a  new 
I'evelation  in  the  sense  of  being  different  from  the  old,  but  a  revela¬ 
tion  anew  of  what  was  no  longer  understood,  with  additional  informa¬ 
tion  for  its  more  perfect  comprehension. 

The  son  of  a  learned  Swedish  bishop,  he  was  early  trained  to 
knowledge  and  virtue.  He  sought  the  former  in  all  its  departments, 
first  in  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  by  extensive  travels  through¬ 
out  Europe.  His  powers  as  a  natural  man  were  thus  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  discipline  the  most  vigorous  and  varied.  As  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  he  won  the  regard  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries.  Tn 
some  provinces  of  natural  science  he  ventured  beyond  them  ;  leaving 
his  discoveries  to  be  subsequently  coolly  appropriated  or  rediscovered 
by  others  without  acknowledgment.  He  was  even  ennobled  for  his 

*  To  the  objection  that  “  Paul  did  not  reveal  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  spiritual 
world,”  it  has  been  briefly  but  sufficiently  answered,  tliat  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Daniel, 
Peter  and  .Tohn.  did 
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virtues  and  distinguished  services  to  the  state.  But  when  called  in 
the  maturity  of  life  to  higher  duties,  he  left  all  other  pursuits  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  his  exalted  function.  He  was  not  a  Mystic.  His 
taste  favouring  neither  extravagant  feelings  nor  indefinite  ideas,  he 
never  read  their  writings ;  and  his  mind  was  alike  a  tabula  rasa  as 
to  all  the  systematic  theology  of  his  time,  throughout  his  early  life. 
His  was  no  revival  of  Sabellianism,  or  any  other  heresy :  he  exposed 
the  weakness  of  them  all.  He  aspired  not  to  be  the  head  of  a  sect. 
He  never  persuaded  any  one  to  embrace  the  doctrines  he  taught;  but, 
having  given  them  to  the  press,  he  left  them  to  the  divine  providence  of 
the  Lord,  from  whom  they  proceeded,  and  who,  he  well  knew,  would 
make  them  “  accomplish  that  which  he  pleased,”  and  cause  them  to 
“  prosper  in  that  whereunto  he  had  sent  them.”  Neither  was  literary 
fame  his  object.  It  was  only  at  the  instance  of  a  friend,  that  his  name 
accompanied  his  last  work.  Nor  did  fear  induce  concealment.  He 
boldly  fronted  the  danger,  when  his  person  was  threatened  with  vio¬ 
lence  or  exile,  and  his  writings  with  suppression.  To  crown  the 
whole,  when,  on  his  dying  bed,  and  conjured  by  his  friend  to  speak 
with  candour,  he  avouched,  as  in  the  presence  of  heaven,  the  truth 
of  all  he  had  written. 

To  those  who  profess  to  give  his  doctrines  a  fair  hearing,  yet  feel 
a  repugnance  to  his  supernatural  pretensions,  we  can  say,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  present  disciples  can  sympathize  with  them,  for  it 
was  in  spite  of  the  latter  that  they  yielded  their  faith  to  the  former. 
It  was  not  till  they  had  sought  a  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
receive  them,  that  they  found  none,  but  much  internal  evidence  in¬ 
stead — both  of  their  truth  and  value.  We  know  too  well  the  spirit 
of  this  Sadduceean  age,  not  to  appreciate  such  an  obstacle.  And  yet 
none  who  receive  the  Scripture  can  deny  the  possibility  of  such  com¬ 
munications — besides  that,  during  life,  he  gave  proof  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  on  other  subjects,  satisfactory  to  judicious  persons  previously 
incredulous.  To  such  as  concede  this  possibility,  and  have  not  closed 
their  minds  against  evidence,  we  present  the  argument  in  a  nutshell. 

Our  Lord,  before  his  ascension,  announced  a  judgment  to  come. 
We  need  not  state  with  what  accompaniments  Christians  have  anti¬ 
cipated  this  scene.  If,  then,  the  material  body  rise  not  again  ;  if  the 
material  earth  be  never  destroyed ;  (and  we  invite  their  attention  to 
the  proof  of  both ;)  where  can  this  judgment  take  place  but  in  that 
world  to  which  the  spirits  of  men  are  hastening  X  If  there,  could  it 
be  visible  to  the  natural  eyes  of  men  X  If  not,  may  it  not  have  been 
already  accomplished?  For  aught  they  can  tell,  it  may  be  so.  And 
if  so,  of  course  it  must  be  important  that  men  on  earth  be  apprised  of 
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it;  or  else  it  would  not  have  been  predicted.  How  could  the  informa¬ 
tion  be  imparted,  except  by  a  voice  from  heaven ;  or  by  some  credi¬ 
ble  individual,  who  was  permitted  to  witness  it?  If,  then,  from  the 
changed  and  cban2:in2:  state  of  the  world,  we  believe  this  last  to  have 
been  the  case :  are  not  objectors  bound  to  show  that  his  testimony  on 
this  and  other  allied  topics  has  internal  evidence  of  falsehood,  and  no 
analogy  to  what  we  already  know  to  be  true  ?  Swedenborg  was  a 
philosopher ;  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  self-deceived.  Sweden¬ 
borg  was  of  independent  fortune;  he  had  no  vulgar  motive  to  deceive. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  gentleman ;  he  would  not,  if  he  could.  He 
was  of  sincere  and  simple  manners ;  he  could  not,  if  he  would.  Nay, 
he  well  knew,  that,  for  a  time,  his  name  would  be  cast  out  as  evil ; 
and  yet  lie  shrunk  not  from  his  high  mission.  He  did  not,  like  An¬ 
thony  or  Bernard,  macerate  himself  with  penance  until  reason  was 
driven  from  her  throne.  And  if  imagination — that  universal  solvent 
of  such  difficulties — is  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  in  his  case: 
we  must  still  say  that  she  has  wrought  greater  marvels  in  him,  than 
in  any  other  man  known  to  history.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  it  is 
the  most  difficult  of  feats  to  frame  the  briefest  circumstantial  narra¬ 
tive,  which  shall  be  at  once  fabulous  and  consistent ;  and  shall  he  be 
called  impostor  or  insane  in  whose  thirty  volumes,  published  through 
twenty-seven  years,  no  scrutiny  has  ever  discovered  a  contradiction? 
and  that  too,  when  he  never  speaks  conjecturally,  or  with  doubt,  but 
announces  his  views  with  all  positive  directness?  We  can  conjecture 
the  bearing  of  his  friend  of  forty  years, — the  Swedish  Prime  Minister, 
Count  Hopken, — tow'ards  such  as  would  inquire  of  him  concerning 
“the  amiable  enthusiast !”  as  he  would  ask  in  turn  :  “  What  sort  of 
specimen  of  that  tame  monster  they  expected  to  find  in  this  man  of 
prodigious  learning  and  science, — of  which  he  was  yet  the  master 
and  not  the  slave, — whose  unsullied  honour,  whose  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind  and  affairs,  and  varied  experience  in  life,  had  made  him  the 
companion  of  sages,  of  princes  and  nobles,  of  statesmen  and  heroes  ; 
and  whose  memory  was  honoured  with  exalted  eulogy,  through  the 
representative  of  the  highest  scientific  body  of  his  country  ?”  And 
the  reproof  would  probably  fall  powerless  on  such  hearers,  who,  for¬ 
getting  that  a  fair  tablet  is  better  for  inscription  than  a  blotted  sheet, 
would  still  be  incredulous,  that  the  man  who  was  called  to  illuminate 
all  the  dark  places  of  theology,  should  have  been  trained  in  such  a 
school. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  our  case ;  but  there  is  another  aspect  in 
which  it  should  be  viewed.  This  faith  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
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progress  of  knowledge  in  any  of  its  branches.  The  advance  of 
science  never  can  expel  the  Deity  from  his  own  universe,  while  we 
believe  that  “  preservation  is  continual  creation.”  Discoveries  in 
geology  have  no  terrors  for  us.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  world 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  in  six  natural  days ;  nor  are  we  puzzled 
to  account  for  a  literal  flood  over  the  highest  mountains ;  or  the  im¬ 
possibilities  of  a  literal  ark.  Modern  views  of  astronomy — with  which 
all  the  eloquence  of  Chalmers  cannot  reconcile  modern  views  of  the 
atonement — are  but  part  and  parcel  of  our  faith.  Seeing  no  reason 
why  Jehovah,  if  he  took  flesh  at  all,  should  not  assume  it  here,  we 
offer  them  good  and  abundant  reasons  why  he  should  ;  as  also  why 
the  Word,  which,  in  its  letter,  was  written  on  this  earth,  in  its  spirit 
may  be  useful  to  men  of  all  worlds  of  which  he  is  Lord.  The  nas¬ 
cent  sciences  of  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  should  they  ever  be 
established,  could  find  a  place  in  this  catholic  system.  For  though  it 
is  not  known,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  Swedenborg  dis¬ 
covered  the  leading  principle  of  the  former,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
contradict  his  views ;  and  the  higher  phenomena  of  the  latter,  while 
they  are  readily  explained  by  his  philosophy,  in  turn  throw  a  light  on 
the  supposed  mysteries  of  his  own  case.  In  truth  it  is  here  alone  that 
we  can  find — what  we  seek  in  vain  elsewhere — clear  views  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  mind,  a  perfect  system  of  philosophy  com¬ 
bined  with  a  perfect  system  of  religion — though  the  former  is  yet  to 
be  popularized  and  illustrated  to  the  common  apprehension.  Hence 
also  shall  the  laws  of  nature  be  ultimately  traced  to  their  source  in 
the  power  and  providence  of  Deity.  Here,  too,  at  last  may  we  hope 
to  find  a  standard  of  taste ;  just  and  comprehensive  canons  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  arts  ;  and,  in  coming  ages,  a  new  literature  expository  of 
the  whole ;  and  much  of  the  old  defecated,  and  presented  with  a  new 
aspect  and  meaning. 

It  may  serve  to  suspend  the  force  of  prejudice,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
induce  inquiry,  if  the  reader  is  informed  that,  for  many  of  our  views 
deemed  most  singular  or  obnoxious,  we  have  the  sanction  of  prece¬ 
dent  or  authority  in  other  and  respectable  quarters.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  many  texts  of  Scripture  heretofore  cited  to  confirm 
favourite  tenets  have  been  separately  surrendered  as  irrelevant  by 
candid  critics.  Some  bolder  spirits,  in  different  communions,  have 
dared  to  wander  from  their  standard  on  one  point  of  doctrine  and 
another,  without  being  hunted  for  heresy,  where  they  were  regarded 
as  substantially  loyal.  Others  again  have  renounced  so  many  of 
their  public  tenets,  or  adopted  so  many  new  ones,  as  to  leave  the 
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remainder  without  consistency.  It  may  not  be  aside  from  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  glean  up  a  few  of  tliese  testimonies,  both  from  individuals 
and  classes  of  men. 

The  Unitarian  refuses  to  acknowledge  more  than  one  God,  or  to 
deny  his  goodness ;  and  so  far  we  must  own  he  is  right,  while  we 
regret  that  he  persists  in  worshipping  an  abstraction.  The  ancient 
philosophers  universally  taught  that  “  from  nothing  nothing  could 
come,”  and  they  generally,  as  well  as  several  moderns,  believed  in 
the  perpetuity  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  hypothesis  of  Buffon  and  Laplace,  that  “  the  planets  proceeded 
from  the  sun,”  and  the  previous  statements  of  Swedenborg.  The 
modern  school  of  geology  has  disturbed  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Sir  William  Jones  has  conceded  that 
the  first  eleven  chapters  may  be  allowed  figurative  without  injury, 
and  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the  literal  truth  of  the  other  narrative 
parts  of  Scripture.  Many  have  said  the  same  of  the  first  three.  An¬ 
tiquarian  researches  in  China  and  India — among  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
and  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  have  led  manv  to  doubt  the 
estimate  of  literal  chronologers  as  to  the  age  of  society.  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  has  recently  revolted  against  the  current  notions  of  the  flood. 
Several  oriental  systems;  Platonists  of  all  times,  particularly  of  the 
Alexandrian  School ;  Philo ;  certain  Mystics,  (so  called,)  Fenelon 
among  them,  recognise  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  sun,  within  which 
the  Divinity  dwells,  and  the  emanation  thence  of  all  things.  What 
else  means  that  most  brilliant  thought  of  all  antiquity — “  Truth  is  the 
body  of  God,  and  light  is  his  shadow?”  That  the  Deity  is  in  human 
form,  was  a  part  of  every  ancient  faith,  until  corrupted  by  the  Greek 
philosophy, — of  all  Mythology — of  Tertullian,  and  perhaps  other 
fathers  of  the  church.  That  the  soul  was  in  the  same  form,  was  set 
forth  by  the  same  authorities — by  Macarius  and  other  fathers — more 
recently  by  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Young,  and  Schlegel.  That  angels 
and  demons  were  once  men,  was  the  belief  of  Pythagoras,  some  of  the 
latter  Platonists,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Origen.  We  know  not 
how  many  have  taught  the  existence  of  guardian  and  tempting  spirits. 
Scaliger  and  Semler  have  both  exposed  the  misinterpretation  of  the  re¬ 
ference  in  Jude  (6)  to  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  Grotius  and 
Hcber  have  recognised  “  the  Devil,”  of  Scripture  as  a  collective  term 
for  the  infernal  powers  in  the  aggregate ;  and  Chalmers,  Hurd,  and 
Harris,  (Mammon,)  have  spoken  of  our  Lord’s  combat  with  them  while 
in  the  flesh  as  a  principal  means  of  redemption.  That  the  Scrmtures 
contained  a  spiritual  sense,  was  the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  before 
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the  Reformation,  and  of  multitudes  since  though  they  have  not  al- 
W’ays  agreed  as  to  what  it  was.  Not  poets  alone,  but  the  finer  spirits 
in  every  age,  have  perceived  a  correspondence  between  natural  and 
spiritual  things.  The  general  repugnance  of  mankind  to  the  Jews  as 
a  people  concurs  with  this  system  in  pronouncing  them  the  vilest  of  na¬ 
tions.  Nor  are  we  careful  to  defend  against  the  infidel  the  atrocious 
acts  public  and  private  of  certain  characters  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  permitted  for  their  representative  import.  The  repeated 
controversies  on  the  trinity  among  the  orthodox  themselves,  leading 
to  various  conclusions,  indicate  a  want  of  clear  conceptions  on  that 
fundamental  point.  Some  who  have  examined  the  collections  of 
Bull,  Whiston,  and  Burton  from  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  know  that 
many  of  their  testimonies  will  bear  an  interpretation  favourable  to 
this  doctrine.  Who  has  not  read  the  heart-rending  prayer  of  Dr. 
Watts,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  agonies  occasioned  by  the  com¬ 
mon  dogmas  on  this  subject ;  and  that  he  ultimately  reached  a  view 
very  similar  to  our  own  I  The  late  Edward  Irving,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  and  before  his  unhappy  fall,  taught  the  true  doctrine  of  our 
Lord’s  human  nature.  Schwenkfeld  asserted  the  Omnipresence  of 
his  risen  body.  Adam  Clark  denied  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ, 
(as  also  does  a  distinguished  theological  professor  of  our  own  country,) 
and  admitted  Granville  Sharp’s  rule  of  the  Greek  article,  though  in¬ 
consistent  with  other  portions  of  his  creed.  “  The  Discipline  of  the 
Secret,”  as  we  believe,  was  neither  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tran- 
substantiation,  nor  the  offering  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  a  password 
among  Christians,  but  rather  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  held  by 
the  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian,  and  which  the  catechumens  and 
others  less  advanced,  were  not  prepared  to  receive.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Locke,  Conyers  Middleton,  Coleridge, 
Brougham — all  deny  that  miracles  are  the  best  proofs  of  a  divine 
mission. 

There  are  those  who  will  boldly  pronounce  that  no  one  can  be  a 
Christian  who  denies  a  vicarious  atonement.  When  such  shall  have 
digested  Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  and  Rom.  xiv.  4,  and  have  reflected  whether 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  proves  their  Maker  to  be  altogether  such 
an  one  as  themselves :  they  may  be  prepared  to  hear,  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  recently  told  us  that  the  works  of  the  Fathers  before  Augus¬ 
tin  exhibit  few  traces  of  the  doctrine  ;  that  William  Law,  Coleridge, 
Hartley,  Irving  and  many  others  in  England — innumerable  ones  in 
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Germany — Drs.  Bellamy  and  Murdocli,  Bishop  Onderdonk,and  several 
orthodox  periodicals  in  this  country — all  reject  the  ordinary  scholastic 
statement.  “  Justification  by  faith  alone,”  is  discarded  by  the  new 
Oxford  School ;  as  is  also  “  imputed  righteousness,”  &c.  by  many 
New  England  divines,  who  still  adhere  to  its  kindred  fallacies.  The 
more  sober  and  rational  theologians  are  every  where  beginning  to 
teach,  though  in  other  terms,  that  regeneration  is  gradual,  during 
man’s  co-operation.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  declares  conscience  itself  to 
be  of  gradual  formation.  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  invalidity  of  a  death-bed 
repentance.  Locke,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Sir  H.  Davy  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  material  body,  and  Taylor,  in  his  “  Physical 
Theory,”  has  virtually  done  the  same,  by  stripping  the  risen  body  of 
all  the  properties  of  matter.  Nearly  all  the  Fathers  believed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  place  for  departed  souls  before  the  last  judgment;  and  many 
writers  have  since  seen  the  necessity  of  such  an  intermediate  state, 
other  than  purgatory.  A  sensible  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
opinions  of  the  more  intelligent  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  joys 
of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell.  It  is  not  mere  rhodomontade  to  say 
that  “Vice  is  its  own  punishment,  while  virtue  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward  ;”  and  that  neither  retribution  is  arbitrary.  Such  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  and  Platonists,  and  of  many  subsequent 
moralists,  as  Shaftesbury  and  Cumberland.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
phrenological  philosophy  and  of  the  Universalist’s  religion,  though,  in 
this  last,  carried  to  a  suicidal  extent.  Isaac  Taylor  has  recently — 
as  had  several  less  popular  authors  before  him — exposed  the  vulgar 
error,  that  pinmit'we  Christianity  offered  the  highest  attainable  model 
of  purity  or  intelligence.  Bishops  Taylor  and  Watson  agree  that  the 
apostles  themselves  were  mistaken  as  to  our  Lord’s  second  coming ; 
and  they  and  others  dismiss  with  little  ceremony  the  current  notions 
of  a  Millennium  and  his  personal  reign.  Hammond  and  Stanley 
Faber  tell  us  that  the  “New  Jerusalem”  denotes  an  improved  state 
of  the  church  on  earth.  John  Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  New 
England  churches,  believed  that  “  more  light  was  yet  to  break  out  of 
God’s  Word,”  as  also  did  Dr.  Watts.  And,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
popular  French  w- liters,  Thomas  Carlyle  has  written  n  this  point, 
as  though  he  barely  re-echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  New  Church.* 
Analogous  to  the  important  doctrine  of  “degrees,”  is  the  common, 
though  mutilated  idea  of  a  “  scale  of  beings.”  The  same  is  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato — as  also  of  the  Rosicru- 
cians;  and  the  recent  favourable  reception  of  such  a  work  as  “  Za- 
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noni,”  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  the  public  mind,  a  preparation  for 
better  things.  Des  Cartes’  Occasional  Causes,  Malebranche’s  “  Seeing 
all  things  in  God,”  Hume’s  denial  of  material  causation,  are  all  ap¬ 
proximations  to  the  truth  ;  as  are  many  things  in  the  philosophical 
collections  of  Cud  worth  and  Stanley.  There  is  much  also  in  tran¬ 
scendentalism — as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Kant  and  Schelling,  of 
Cousin,  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle — which  we  can  readily  approve  as 
we  understand  them.  We  instance  their  ideas  of  time  and  space, 
of  freedoro-,  of  reason,  or  the  spiritual,  as  a  higher  power  than  the 
sensual  understanding,  or  natural  mind.  The  last  writer  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg ;  but  his  masters,  we 
know,  had  read  them  to  some  extent.  Coleridge  knew  something  of 
them  directly,  and  much  at  second  hand.  The  apologies  of  the 
church  offer  many  more  such  coincidences — though  Swedenborg 
himself  rarely  or  never  quotes  from  others,  except  statements  of 
the  doctrine  he  designs  to  refute.  But  enough.  Fragments  of  truth 
have  been  dispersed  with  every  wind,  and  drifted  to  every  shore ; 
here  only  do  we  see  them  embodied  in  their  original  and  beautiful 
symmetry.  Particles  of  the  precious  ore  are  widely  diffused ;  but 
where  else  is  that  spiritual  mercury  which  shall  purge  and  collect  it 
from  the  heaps  of  dross  in  which  it  is  buried.  Since  the  outburst  of 
infidelity,  in  the  last  age,  there  has  been  more  than  a  partial  return  to 
a  sense  of  religion.  Though  much  indifference  still  prevails,  it  is 
chiefly  among  those  to  xvhom,  in  any  form,  it  would  prove  an  irksome 
restraint ;  or  with  another  class  wdio  will  not  be  trammelled  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  authorized  creeds.  For  those,  the  clergy 
do  battle  manfully,  even  while  the  walls  are  crumbling  around,  but 
do  not  find  the  laity,  in  all  cases,  coming  so  promptly  to  their  aid  as 
in  time  past.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  very  general  disposition  to  waive 
them,  and  seek  others,  in  which  they  may  agree.  And  the  wise  ob¬ 
server  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  who  is  at  the  same  time  acquainted 
with  this  faith,  may  perceive  much  in  the  tone  of  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  that  partakes  of  it;  and,  that  our  whole  cui-rent  literature  forms 
one  grand  revolt  against  those  offensive  peculiarities,  and  exhibits 
much  that  is  germain  to  the  teachings  of  this  rational  and  catholic 
system. 

And  why  is  this  not  more  generally  seen?  It  is  because  there  is 
not  in  all  literature  a  question  on  which,  with  a  few  honourable  excep¬ 
tions,  unlawful  arts  of  controversy  have  been  so  uniformly  employed. 
The  policy  of  silence  has  been  sometimes  observed  by  those  who 
affected  a  contempt  they  did  not  feel.  Where  this  was  broken,  men 
who  would  fain  be  thought  just,  not  content  with  the  whole  quiver 
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of  sophistry,  have  resorted  to  poisoned  weapons.  In  proof  of  this  we 
might  refer  the  reader  to  almost  any  one  of  the  assaults,  or  to  such 
passages  as  are  met  with  in  the  apologies  of  the  church.*  It  becomes 
not  any  class  of  Christians,  to  speak  of  themselves.  But  they  may 
offer  the  testimony  of  a  decided  though  liberal  opponent  as  to  the 
effect  of  their  doctrine  on  the  holders. 

“  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  direct  influences  of  their  faith,  or  to 
the  operation  of  prudential  motives,  or  to  the  fact  that  this  religion  is 
not  adapted  to  attract  any  but  spiritually  minded  men,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  disciples  of  the  New  Church,  as  a  body,  have  generally  ex¬ 
hibited  a  more  consistent  holiness  in  their  lives  and  conversation  than 
any  other  sect  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  laxity  on  one  pointf  of  their  moral  code,  which  might  seem  to 
authorize  an  occasional  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  rectitude. 
And  not  only  so,  but  this  church  is  also  marked  by  an  onward  ten¬ 
dency,  a  progressive  spirit,  ton  often  wanting  in  sects  of  higher  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  propulsive  elements  of  Christianity — liberty,  charity, 
and  truth  are  largely  mixed  up  with  their  system.  They  are  not  a 
sect  who  suppose  that  religion  is  got  by  spasms,  or  that  Christ  is 


*  It  would  really  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  regular  system  of  tactics,  to  credit 
every  idle  tale  brouglit  against  Newchurchmen,  and  to  repeat  without  shame  misstate¬ 
ments  often  refuted.  We  instance  the  fact  that  to  this  day  the  followers  of  John  Wesley 
continue  to  reprint  his  libel  on  the  character  and  works  of  Swedenborg,  though  the  per- 
sonal  charges  were  disproved  at  the  time,  in  part  by  his  own  witnesses  ;  and  the  semblance 
of  argument  arising  from  mutilated  quotations,  promptly  refuted.  We  pretend  not  to 
say  whether  he  was  wholly  imposed  on  by  others,  or  in  part  by  his  own  credulity  and 
prejudice. 

t  P'rom  this  it  would  appear  that  a  writer,  otherwise  commendable  for  his  spirit,  has 
permitted  himself  to  be  affected  by  a  calumny  as  contemptible  as  it  has  been  indus¬ 
triously  spread.  We  will  not  stain  the  pages  of  this  work  with  the  details.  The  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  had  to  endure  worse.  We  will  barely  say  that  Swedenborg  has  asserted 
gradations  in  the  vice  of  impurity,  from  the  casual  commerce  necessarily  tolerated  by 
law  to  the  damnable  sin  of  adultery;  and  has,  therefore,  been  charged  with  a  relaxation  of 
morals  !  We  have  a  short  answer  :  It  is  not  true.  No  comprehensive  moralist,  any 
more  tlian  the  physician,  can  altogetlier  omit  such  topics.  The  Bible  itself  has  not.  All 
are  not  required  to  know  them,  though  every  father  of  a  family  should.  Our  author  has 
neither  made  distinctions  without  a  difference,  nor  confounded  things  essentially  diverse. 
There  is  a  sin  not  unto  deatli ;  and  while  the  least  will  injure,  some  will  wound  past 
recovery.  lie  has  but  recognised  the  justice  of  distinctions  long  known  to  the  civil  law 
and  public  conscience  of  Christendom.  Had  the  charge  been  true,  the  effects  of  such 
principles  could  not  have  been  concealed,  l)ut  would  have  been  manifested  in  a  body  of 
Cliristians  known  to  the  world  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Many  have  asserted,  none 
have  done  half  so  much  as  he,  to  explain  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  ;  none  have  so 
clearly  shown  the  hideous  eflects  of  the  opposite  vices.  No  Christian  can  tolerate  such 
things  in  himseli.  The  differences  were  stated  for  tlie  benefit  of  merely  natural  men,  in 
their  efforts  to  reft)rm.  But  enough,  and  more  titan  we  intended. 
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formed  within  by  one  convulsive  effort  of  the  soul.  Their  religion  is 
not  one  which  stops  short  of  any  given  standard ;  it  is  of  that  kind 
which  maketh  wiser  and  better  every  day.  They  are  pre-eminently 
an  improving  race.”  (Christian  Examiner,  Nov.  1833.) 

This  is  doubtless  more  than  justice,  if  predicated  of  all  their  pro¬ 
fessors  ;  but  that  such  is  their  tendency,  if  permitted  to  have  their 
legitimate  influence,  we  cannot  doubt.  Are  we  not  then  justified  in 
hoping  that  the  ideal  of  a  true,  well-balanced  Christian  may  be  again 
restored  and  carried  to  even  higher  perfection  than  has  yet  been 
realized?  And  yet  this  is  a  liberal  doctrine.  It  does  not  damn  for 
mere  error  of  the  head.  It  arms  against  a  thousand  panic  fears ; 
promotes  a  spirit  of  cheerful  piety ;  fixes  and  simplifies  the  objects  of 
the  affections ;  while  it  encourages  an  intelligent  activity  in  all  useful 
channels.  In  this  it  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  protests 
against  gloomy  dogmas  and  demands  a  show  of  reason  for  its  faith. 
Under  this  system,  priestly  domination  never  can  attain  a  dangerous 
ascendancy.  And  though  that  function  will  ever  be  required  in  the 
church,  its  holders  can  aspire  to  nothing  more  than  to  become  helpers 
of  our  faith  and  examples  to  the  flock.  And  chiefly  because  such 
knowledge  is  no  longer  too  high  for  laymen,  who  may  seek  and 
find  it  without  stint,  and  readily  attain  enough  to  check  any  such 
spirit  in  its  birth. 

He  then  who  proves  his  to  be  the  “  religion  of  good  sense,”  should 
not  be  met  as  an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man  ;  but 
rather  as  a  guide  through  a  tangled  forest,  or  the  peace-maker,  who 
shows  a  common  ground,  on  which  friends  long  at  variance  can 
meet.  Is  the  Bible  so  very  plain  without  a  doctrine  to  direct  the 
reader?  Why  then  do  not  alt  earnest  seekers  find  the  same  way? 
To  us  there  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  one  man’s  being  empow¬ 
ered  to  expound  what  many  wrote.  Prophets,  evangelists,  and  apos¬ 
tles,  appeared  at  intervals.  Their  several  messages,  all  unknown  to 
themselves,  constitute  one  Word  of  God.  For  ages  it  stood  an  enigma, 
which  resisted  every  effort  of  self-derived  intelligence  to  elicit  its 
meaning.  Were  it  not  better,  then,  that  one  heaven-taught  scribe 
should  show  the  harmony  of  the  several  parts  and  their  concurrence 
to  one  great  end  ?  And  those,  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  creden¬ 
tials  as  an  authorized  ambassador,  have  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  an  impregnable  system  of  theology,  rising  up  totus  teres  atque 
rotundus  under  the  hands  of  a  man  until  then  devoted  to  other  pur¬ 
suits. 

But  why,  we  farther  ask,  should  any  object  to  our  worshipping  the 
Lord?  Though  we  have  a  surer  method  of  proving  the  Scriptures 
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to  be  his  word,  we  reject  not  the  grammarian’s  or  critic’s  art.  And 
w^e  see  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  New  Testament  record  of  the  say¬ 
ings  and  acts  of  .Tesus,  unworthy  of  Divinity  itself.  We  think  it  no 
degradation  to  The  Supreme  to  assume  a  temporary  disguise,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  save  a  world  which  was  fast  sinking  into  night,  as  a 
perpetual  seminary  of  heaven;  and  by  the  same  means  render  the 
loss  of  any  other  for  ever  impossible.  Here,  then,  is  the  true  “  end  of 
controversy for  here  every  legitimate  question  is  fully  and  fairly 
answered.  How  much  logic  does  it  require  to  lead  the  orthodox, 
who  protest  that  they  believe  in  but  one  God,  yet  assert  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  that  God?  And  will 
not  the  Unitarian  in  time  review  his  opinions,  and  consider  of  a 
doctrine  which, -while  it  avoids  the  errors  which  he  has  rejected, 
leaves  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  ?  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
system  are  very  plain,  and  yet  meet  the  wants  of  the  heart.  And 
though  its  higher  truths  will  task  the  strongest  intellect:  we  assure 
such  a  one  that  in  his  long  progress  he  need  have  nothing  to  un¬ 
learn  ;  but,  in  added  knowledge  or  diversified  application,  will  find 
ever  new  delight. 

For  the  literary,  scientific,  and  official  career  of  Swedenborg,  and 
for  the  titles  of  his  earlier  publications,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
any  accessible  biography.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  and  a  classical  dissertation, 
they  relate  chiefly  to  subjects  of  pure  or  mixed  mathematics,  or  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  physics.  For  twenty  years  before  his  attention  was 
exclusively  given  to  sacred  studies,  his  speculations  dwelt  chiefly  on 
the  liigher  philosophy  of  nature  and  of  man.  The  works,  which, 
during  this  interval,  he  gave  to  the  world — save  two  extensive  trea¬ 
tises  on  subjects  connected  with  his  department  of  Assessor  of  the 
Itoyal  Board  of  Mines — all  partook  of  that  character,  and  won  for 
him  a  European  reputation  among  the  scientific  of  his  day.  They 
are  severally  entitled,  “  Philosophy  reasoning  concerning  the  Infinite,” 
“  The  Principles  of  Natural  Things,”  “  The  Animal  Kingdom,”  and 
“  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  the  last  including  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  Psychology.  Being  written  in  Latin,  they  have  ever  since  been 
favourably  known  to  a  learned  few ;  but  having  been  translated,  are 
about  to  be  presented  in  an  English  dress  to  the  public,  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  those  judicious  or  partial  friends 
are  to  be  credited,  who  say  they  neither  are,  nor  are  likely  to  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  any  thing  since  written  on  the  same  subject. 

His  very  remarkable  book,  “  The  Worship  and  Love  of  God,”  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  transition  stage  between  his  philosophical  and 
theological  writings, — as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both, — though  it 
is  not  very  clearly  characterized  by  its  title.  Not  an  especial  exhor¬ 
tation  to  a  life  of  piety  and  prayer,  it  is  rather  an  eloquent  descant 
on  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  original  state  of  man ;  and 
wants  nothing  but  measure  to  constitute  it  a  poem  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence — its  charms  being  the  more  abiding,  in  that  its 
substance  is  truth. 

Himself  always  regarded  his  whole  previous  course  and  mental 
discipline  as  an  unconscious  preparation  for  the  important  spiritual 
function  which  occupied  the  last  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life — from 
1743  to  1772.  We  mean  the  writing  and  publishing  the  series  of 
works  which  unfold  the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation.  These 
may  be  conveniently  thrown  into  four  classes — Doctrinal,  Sacred 
Metaphysics  or  Divine  Philosophy,  Expository,  and  lastly,  treating  of 
the  nature  and  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  state  of  man  after 
death.  Besides  these  there  are  also  certain  posthumous  publications 
of  each  kind.  Of  the  first  class,  the  small  tract,  entitled  “  The  New 
Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine,”  gives  a  view  in  miniature  of 
the  entire  system.  Certain  leading  heads  of  doctrine  were  afterwards 
expanded  into  separate  treatises,  as  “  Concerning  the  Lord,”  “  The 
Sacred  Scriptures,”  “  Faith,”  “Life,”  “  Charity,”  &c.  “The  True 
Christian  Religion,”  containing  a  complete  body  of  theology,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  was  the  last  he 
published,  it  having  been  preceded  by  a  “  Brief  Exposition”,  of  the 
doctrine,  and  followed  by  a  “  Coronis,  or  Appendix.”  To  the  second 
class  may  be  referred  “  The  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,”  “  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,”  “  Influx,  or  the  Nature  of  the  Intercourse  between  Soul  and 
Body,”  and  the  treatise  on  “  Conjugial  Love.”  The  third  and  far  the 
largest  portion  of  his  works,  embracing  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole, 
comprise  “  Arcana  Ccelestia,”  (an  exposition  of  the  internal  sense  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,)  “  Apocalypse  Revealed,”  and  “  Apocalypse 
Explained” — the  last  a  posthumous  publication,  though  prepared  by 
himself  for  the  press.  Another  tract  gives  briefly  “  The  Internal 
Sense  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms :”  and  there  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  from  his  MSS.  an  exposition  of  the  remaining  historical  books 
of  the  Word  according  to  the  same  principles.  Besides  these  there  is 
a  small  tract  entitled,  “  The  White  Horse.”  The  first  and  third  of 
those  named  above,  incidentally  explain  a  large  portion  of  Scripture 
besides  that  of  which  they  expressly  treat.  And  the  writings  entire 
contain  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed 
that  most  of  his  books  are  such  as  would  properly  come  under  the 
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fourth  class ;  though,  in  truth,  they  make  scarce  a  tenth  of  the  series. 
The  distinct  treatises  are  on  “  Heaven  and  Hell,”  “  The  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,”  which,  he  says,  took  place  in  17.57,  and  “  The  Earths  in  the 
Universe.”  Many  things  of  the  same  kind  are  interspersed  through 
his  other  works,  as  also  through  his  Spiritual  Diary,  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  for  the  first  time. 

All  the  theological  works  put  forth  by  Swedenborg  himself  (two 
or  three  excepted)  were  first  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. 
John  Clowes,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  for  sixty-two  years, 
rector  of  St.  John’s,  Manchester;  a  man,  who,  with  distinguished 
talents  and  learning,  is  believed,  from  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  who  knew  him,  to  have  made  as  great  progress  in  the 
divine  life  as  any  of  his  age.  He  embraced  these  principles  after  his 
ordination  ;  and  was  of  that  class  of  Newchurchmen  who,  without 
suppressing  his  sentiments,  or  preaching  or  praying  in  violation  of 
them,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  former  connexions, 
unless  required  to  do  so  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  And  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  his  Bishop,  (the  late  Dr.  Porteus,) 
who,  in  full  conference  with  him,  declined  either  to  remove  or  cen¬ 
sure  him.  Rare  and  most  honourable  example  of  spiritual  integrity 
on  the  one  side,  and  liberality  on  the  other!  The  Apocalypse  Ex¬ 
plained  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned.  The  complete  series  have  received  a  French  version,  a 
German  in  part,  though  all  are  not  published  in  either  language.  We 
learn  that  they  are  in  course  of  being  rendered  in  Spanish.  The 
[.atin  style  of  Swedenborg,  which,  in  bis  other  works,  is  always  clas¬ 
sical,  sometimes  ambitious,  is  here  only  remarkable  for  its  didactic 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  precision,  except  in  portions,  where  the 
nature  of  the  subject  compels  him  to  adopt  a  higher  strain. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  disciples  of  Swedenborg  in  Russia,  Swe¬ 
den,  several  of  the  German  States;  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
some  of  her  colonies;  in  the  United  States;  in  several  of  the  West 
India  Isles;  and  at  one  or  two  points  in  South  America.  In  the  first 
three  countries,  they  continue,  in  the  absence  of  religious  toleration, 
attached  to  their  national  churches.  In  France  and  England,  there 
are  two  classes  :  those  who  remain  thus  undistinguished,  and  those 
who  have  separated.  Their  numbers,  except  in  the  last  case,  are 
difficult  to  be  ascertained,  though  thought  to  be  greater  than  the 
public  generally  are  aware  of.  From  hence  it  would  appear  that 
this  doctrine  has  not  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  world.  While 
its  adherents  admit  the  fact,  it  does  not  shake  their  faith  in  the  truth 
of  the  system.  As  much  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
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tardy  reception  which  awaited  innovations  in  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  though  both  true  and  important.  We  were  also  taught  by 
our  author  that,  for  a  time,  but  few  would  believe  his  report ;  that  the 
church  in  its  infant  state,  would  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness: 
and  encounter  peculiar  oppositions  from  the  Protestantism  which 
prevails.  Other  churches,  we  know,  were  for  a  long  season  maturing, 
before  they  took  the  place  of  their  predecessors,  which  did  not  recede 
until  they  had  ceased  to  answer  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution. 
And  in  an  enlarged  view  of  the  history  of  one  which  is  to  endure 
for  ever,  a  few  centuries  even  of  infancy  dwindle  to  a  point.  The 
wonder  rather  is,  that  it  has  not  been  w’helmed  beneath  the  tide  of 
obloquy,  and  every  species  of  persecution  short  of  actual  violence, 
which  it  has  met  from  surrounding  communions;  or  that  it  should 
have  grown  to  its  present  size  under  such  disadvantages.  This 
church  has  had  neither  wealth,  nor  rank,  nor  power,  nor  patronage, 
nor  the  prestige  of  popularity  on  its  side.  And  against  all  these  it 
has  declined  to  use  some  of  the  ordinary  means  of  propagation — it 
being  a  cardinal  maxim  with  its  teachers  “  always  to  respect  the 
freedom  of  others,”  and  not  to  press  on  them  truths  which  they  were 
not  prepared  to  receive,  and  of  which  such  had  better  remain  in 
ignorance,  lest  they  should  profane  them.  In  the  state  of  the  world 
since  this  doctrine  was  first  given  to  it,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
principles  so  new  and  so  repugnant  to  its  most  cherished  opinions 
would  readily  receive  its  serious  attention.  It  is  not  probable  that  those 
who  are  benetted  round  with  the  accumulated  sophistries  of  fifteen 
centuries,  will  as  yet  break  their  bands — or  until  further  collision 
among  the  fragments  of  the  old  Christian  church  shall  have  still  more 
proved  to  their  members  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  their  re¬ 
spective  tenets,  and  force  them  to  seek  a  safe  refuge.  Had  Sweden¬ 
borg  claimed  his  doctrine  as  his  own,  or  had  its  moral  requirements 
been  more  compromising,  the  case  might  have  been  different.  As  it 
is,  nothing  but  its  intrinsic  excellence,  sustained,  as  we  believe,  by  the 
especial  care  of  Divine  Providence,  and,  as  a  secondai’y  cause,  the 
countenance  of  honourable  and  virtuous  men  of  the  world,  could  have 
enabled  it  to  survive  such  repeated  and  combined  assaults.  It  may 
be  sufficient,  if  the  truth  can  be  simply  preserved,  to  be  called  into 
requisition  at  a  more  favourable  juncture. 

The  New  Church  first  received  a  separate  form  in  1783,  from  a 
few  men  of  ability  and  strong  purpose  in  England,  who,  weary  of  all 
other  teaching,  and  having  seen  its  truths  in  their  owm  light,  and  re¬ 
garding  them  as  the  last  hope  of  the  world,  desired  to  impart  to  others 
what  had  afforded  such  perfect  satisfaction  to  themselves.  And  thus 
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far  their  labour  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  It  has  been  propa¬ 
gated  by  individual  effort  in  conversation  and  correspondence;  by 
preaching,  both  regular  and  missionary ;  by  courses  of  lectures ;  by 
circulating  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  periodicals,  tracts  and  larger 
books  in  their  illustration.  It  is  not  deemed  lawful  to  resort  to  de¬ 
clamation  or  persuasion.  But  the  truth  is  stated  plainly — sometimes 
in  contrast  with  common  errors — and  left  to  produce  its  own  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  As  a  general  rule,  controvei’sy  is  shunned; 
discussion  never;  and  when,  as  has  often  happened,  she  has  been 
compelled  to  put  on  her  armour,  it  has  been  most  frequently  in  de¬ 
fence.  And  those  who  wish  to  know  whether  she  has  been  able  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  Romanists,  Unitarians,  Calvinists,  and  Church¬ 
men  ;  and  give  a  reason  for  her  faith ;  are  confidently  referred  to 
“  Clowes’s  Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,”  to  “  Hindmarsh’s 
Letters  to  Priestley,”  to  “  Noble’s  Appeal,”  or  “  Plenary  Inspiration,” 
and  to  “  Clissold’s  Letter  to  Archbishop  Whateley.”  Whatever  else 
the  reader  might  find  in  these  works,  in  none  of  them  would  he  be 
offended  with  the  grossness  or  asperity  which  too  frequently  charac¬ 
terize  such  productions.  We  doubt  not,  instead,  that  he  would  be 
struck  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  and  candour,  which 
animates  strength  of  argument,  adorned  with  the  graces  of  eloquence 
or  of  a  vigorous  and  classical  style.  Besides  the  above,  there  has 
all  along  been  waged  a  straggling  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which 
charges  have  been  regularly  met,  whenever  a  respectable  name 
stood  sponsor  to  their  truth.  And  we  are  perfectly  willing,  that  the 
success  of  our  cause  should  be  perilled  on  the  extant  labours  of  her 
champions.  In  two  instances,  she  has  departed  from  her  usual  line 
of  policy,  and  carried  the  war  into  hostile  territory,  without  how¬ 
ever  losing  sight  of  justice  or  good  temper.  And  we  cannot  think 
that  any  intelligent  reader  could  arise  from  a  fair  perusal  of  Mason’s 
“Job  Abbott,”  or  Clissold’s  “  End  of  the  Church,”  and  say  that  the 
existing  Christian  parties  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  defence  of  their 
several  systems. 

The  first  person  who  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
into  the  United  States,  was  a  Mr.  Glen — not  perhaps  the  most  suit¬ 
able  individual  for  such  a  mission — who  delivered  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  other  places,  in  the  year  1784. 
His  eiforts  seem  to  have  met  with  but  partial  success;  though  some, 
who  first  received  them  from  him,  subsequently  imparted  them  to 
others.  A  more  prudent,  and  in  all  respects  better  qualified  advo¬ 
cate  was  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited 
this  country  at  two  different  periods  from  1794  to  1804.  He 
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preached  with  acceptance  in  many  towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
some  of  the  Atlantic  cities ;  and,  both  by  his  character  and  address, 
aided  in  drawing  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject  which  lay 
nearest  his  own  heart.  The  first  American  minister  was  ordained  in 
.1798,  since  when,  the  number  of  those  who  favour  these  views, 
chiefly  gathered  out  of  other  denominations,  has  gradually  increased 
to  something  more  than  5000 :  not  a  very  strong  proof  that  they  are 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  credulous  or  enthusiastic.  In  nearly  every 
instance  their  reception  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  com¬ 
parative  examination  and  against  predilection.  There  are  now 
societies  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
and  some  minor  towns  in  the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Union,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  besides  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  small  numbers,  in  more  than  two  hundred  different  places. 
When  Washington,  on  his  retirement  from  office,  returned  a  civil 
answer  to  a  congratulatory  address  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  it  was  probably  thought  a  great  stretch  of  condescension ; 
and  perhaps  an  equal  exertion  of  good  nature,  when,  at  the  instance 
of  a  legal  friend,  Robert  Morris  and  Benjamin  Franklin  subscribed 
for  the  chief  doctrinal  work  of  Swedenborg.  When,  however,  in 
process  of  time,  it  was  whispered  that  more  than  one  member  of 
royal  and  noble  houses  of  Europe,  and  several  individuals  high  in 
civil  and  military  employment,  were  supposed  to  have  secretly  ad¬ 
mired  these  views;  when  it  was  farther  told,  that,  at  one  period,  fifty 
ministers  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  and  many  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  were  inoculated  with  the  same ;  as  also  that 
certain  philosophers  and  literati,  who  had  heard  of  the  “  cor  inscruta- 
hile  in  a  politic  head,”  knew  more  of  them  than  they  were  willing  to 
avow  :  it  was  kindly  supposed  to  be  “  not  quite  so  clear  a  case  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it.” 

Its  ecclesiastical  polity,  at  first  very  general  and  simple,  has  been 
successively  enlarged  and  improved  with  the  growth  of  the  church, 
until  the  body  is  now  perhaps  as  well  organized  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  while  its  members  are  so  few  and  dispersed.  The  clergy — 
at  present  about  thirty  in  number — are  divided  into  the  three  orders  of 
ministers,  pastors,  and  ordaining  ministers.  The  second,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  of  the  first,  performs  others  usually  indicated  by  his  title, 
and  also  administers  the  holy  supper.  The  peculiar  duty  of  the 
third  is  to  institute  societies,  ordain  other  ministers,  and  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  representative  bodies  of  the  church.  Within  a 
small  district  this  is  called  an  association.  Within  a  larger — a  con¬ 
vention.  The  corresponding  body  in  England  is  termed  a  con- 
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ference.  The  clergy  sit  in  the  same  body  with  lay-delegates  from 
societies,  or  individuals,  but  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  are  referred 
to  them  alone.  The  ordaining  ministers  are  not  confined  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  district  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  nor  is  the  priesthood 
regarded  as  indelible;  as  some  who  once  officiated  have  resigned, 
without  other  disqualification.  A  numerous  clergy,  though  desirable, 
where  they  can  be  sustained  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  is  not  so 
indispensable  to  the  spread  or  confirniation  of  a  doctrine  so  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  which,  we  think,  commends  itself  to  the  sincere  and  dili¬ 
gent  seeker  of  truth.  And  now  that  the  press  is  more  efficient  and 
more  used,  it  may  be  made  to  perform,  and  perhaps  better,  much  of 
their  otherwise  appropriate  duty.  For  twenty  years  or  more,  the 
church  was  annually  represented  in  one  convention.  In  a  territory 
so  extended,  this  was  found  inconvenient  to  those  at  a  distance,  and 
there  are  now  three  such  bodies,  the  Eastern,  (which  was  the  Gene¬ 
ral,)  the  Middle,  and  Western,  based  on  principles  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  state  of  the  church.  The  first  is  a  representation  of 
societies.  The  other  two  are  associations  both  of  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  promotion  of  general  objects,  without  however  dis¬ 
turbing  the  gradation  of  the  ministry. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  the  ecclesiastical  order  above 
mentioned,  is  especially  that  of  the  Eastern  or  General  Convention — 
the  other  two  conventions,  which  are  in  fact  general  also,  without 
the  name,  not  having  as  yet  definitely  settled  the  whole  of  their  ec¬ 
clesiastical  order.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  body, 
meeting  less  frequently,  delegated  from  the  different  territorial  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Union. 

Most  of  the  societies,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  use  a  form 
of  worship,  public  and  private.  That  first  used  in  England,  was  a 
modification  of  the  National  Church  service.  They  have  now,  after 
several  changes,  one  that  better  expresses  their  doctrinal  views.  The 
present  American  service  is  simple,  and  consists  entirely  of  selections 
from  Scripture,  with  chants  and  glorifications ;  but  the  New  Church 
is  not  confined  to  any  external  form  or  ritual  whatever.  Its  doctrines 
admit  of  every  variety  in  this  respect,  and  inculcate  only  that  unity 
wdiich  is  produced  by  charity.  Hence,  almost  every  form  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  country,  and  even  now,  some  societies  use  hymns  and 
parts  of  the  English  Liturgy  in  their  worship.  The  New  Jeruslaem 
“  Te  Deum,”  as  contained  in  a  former  American  Liturgy,  though  not 
appearing  in  the  later  liturgies,  is  perhaps  the  sublimest  of  invoca¬ 
tions. 

Communication  with  the  church  in  England  has  been  regularly 
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kept  up,  and  through  this,  with  the  Continent — of  late  more  directly. 
The  books  heretofore  used  by  us  have  been  chiefly  of  British  pro¬ 
duct,  and  many  of  these  are  still  used  by  those  who  prefer  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  American  translations.  Next  to  those  already  mentioned, 
the  best  known  are  those  of  Mr.  Clowes,  who,  besides  his  transla¬ 
tions  during  his  long  life,  published  many  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
other  works,  chiefly  expository,  all  characterized  by  the  unction  and 
other  spiritual  graces  of  the  man.  Though  much  literary  labour,  in 
proportion  to  the  means,  has  already  been  performed,  incalculably 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  American  contributions  to  our  literature,  have  been  chiefly 
volumes  of  sermons — as  those  of  Roche,  Brown,  the  Worcesters, 
De  Charms,  Barrett’s  Lectures  and  Life  of  Swedenborg,  Sampson 
Reed’s  “Growth  of  the  Mind,”  “  Kinmont’s  Lectures  on. the  Natural 
History  of  Man.” 

The  London  Intellectual  Repository,  is  now  in  its  thirty-first  year. 
The  New  Church  Advocate,  is  another  English  periodical  of  more  re¬ 
cent  date,  which  is  now  vigorously  conducted.  “  La  Nouvelle  Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  a  very  able  periodical,  now' in  its  sixth  year,  is  published  in  French, 
at  St.  Amand,  Cher,  France.  There  is  also  a  German  periodical  for 
the  New  Church,  published  at  Tiibingen,,  Wurtemburg,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  highly  talented  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Tafel,  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  University  in  that  place. 

In  this  country,  there  is  the  Boston  N.  J.  Magazine,  now  in  its 
seventeenth  year.  In  this  have  appeared  many  articles  and  sermons 
worthy  of  being  embodied  in  a  separate  form.  Also,  the  New- 
churchman,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  besides  several  others,  which  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  short  time  at  New'  York  and  Cincinnati. 

The  apologies  of  Dr.  Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  Germany,  (who  is  now 
engaged  in  editing  the  posthumous  works  of  Swedenl)org,)  as  also 
those  of  the  late  M.  Edouard  Richer,  of  Nantes,  France,  exhibit 
great  leai'ning  and  ability.  There  ai'e,  both  here  and  in  England, 
societies  for  the  circulation  of  tracts,  chiefly  doctrinal,  in  which  the 
object  has  been  to  set  forth  our  principles  clearly,  calmly  and  strongly 
in  brief  space.  And  perhaps  a  selection  from  these  would  give  a 
stranger  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  system  than  some  of  the  larger 
w'orks;  as  all  the  chief  doctrines  have  thus  been  explained  to  popular 
apprehension.  But  the  most  important  institution  of  the  church,  is 
the  Society  for  Printing  and  Publishing  the  Works  of  Swedenborg, 
instituted  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1782 — and  afterwards  merged 
into  a  similar  one  commenced  in  London  in  1810.  This  was  the 
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only  source  from  which  the  English  translations  could  be  procured 
for  a  time — though  American  editions  of  most  of  the  works  may 
now  be  had  by  means  of  a  similar  society  here.  The  two  together 
have  caused  the  circulation  of  very  many  thousand  volumes;  and 
their  labours  can  never  be  dispensed  with. 

A  word  or  two,  before  we  conclude,  on  certain  points  of  casuistry,  as 
to  which  (strangely  enough  !)  we  have  been  misunderstood.  Religious 
freedom  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man,  and  for  its  use  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  God  alone.  Civil  liberty,  though  the  means  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,  can  only  prove  a  curse  to  such 
as  are  not ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  enlarged  hastily  or 
farther  than  the  nations  are  qualified  for  its  use:  though  we  rejoice  that 
the  means  of  such  preparation  are  increased  in  number  and  efficiency, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is,  to  avail  itself  of  them  more  than  in 
time  past.  Strictly  as  the  Christian  should  refrain  from  avenging  his 
private  wrongs,  and  much  as  he  should  desire  public  peace;  till  the 
world  is  regenerated,  the  injustice  of  governments  and  nations,  will 
give  frequent  occasions  of  war.  In  such  cases,  it  is  legitimate  to  em¬ 
ploy  means  of  defence;  and  we  accept  the  general  sentiment  “  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  be  ever  prepared  for  it.”  The  Newchurch- 
man  is  taught  to  shun  party  spirit,  where  great  principles  are  not  really 
at  stake;  to  yield  obedience  to  a  protecting  government,  wherever  con¬ 
science  will  permit ;  not  hastily  to  urge  changes  in.  organic  law  ;  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  any  public  duties  to  which  he  may  be  called. 
In  private  life  we  avoid  singularity  in  matters  indifferent.  We  affect 
none  in  language,  dress,  or  manners.  We  have  no  sumptuary  laws: 
but  leave  each  one  to  graduate  his  expenses  to  the  scale  of  his  ability 
and  station  in  society,  and  to  select  his  friends  and  associates  among 
the  virtuous  and  intelligent  of  every  name.  We  have  no  respect  for 
afiected  solemnity,  needless  austerity,  or  will-worship  of  any  kind. 
We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  Christians  of  every  age  to  refrain 
from  public  amusements  and  social  recreations.  The  love  of  self 
and  the  world,  against  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  warned  us,  we  take 
to  be  something  more  and  other  than  any  of  these  things.  He  who 
will  shun  the  evils  forbidden  in  the  decalogue,  as  sins  against  God, 
and  cultivate  the  opposite  virtues,  will  find  enough  to  occupy  him 
without  distracting  his  attention  with  uncommanded  observances. 
Though,  with  our  views,  we  cannot  but  have  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  to  future  hap¬ 
piness  :  yet  the  calm  and  rational  delight  we  take  in  contemplating 
religious  truths,  does  not  inflame  us  to  enthusiasm  in  public  worship. 
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We  must  own,  too,  that  we  take  little  pleasure  in  frequenting  the 
temples  of  other  Christians,  where  we  are  not  certain  that  our  prayers 
are  directed  to  the  same  object ;  where  we  hear  so  much  that  grates 
on  our  sense  of  truth,  and  so  little  that  accords  with  the  supremacy 
of  Him  we  worship — though  we  willingly  co-operate  with  them  in 
the  spread  of  the  Bible,  the  promotion  of  any  point  of  public  morals, 
or  measures  of  general  utility.  For  a  like  reason  we  read  but  little  of 
the  current  theology  of  the  day,  except  as  an  index  of  the  state  of 
religious  opinion.  In  our  conferences  with  others  on  religious  topics, 
we  prefer  to  use  other  language  than  that  of  Scripture,  (except  the 
plainest,)  seeing  our  apprehensions  of  its  meaning  are  generally  so 
different.  And  while  we  seek  the  mollia  tempora  fancli,  we  do  not 
indiscriminately  press  the  matter  of  religion  on  the  attention  of  all 
unbelievers,  or  at  all  times.  Such  of  us  as  have  leisure  to  devote  to 
literary  pursuits,  or  inquiry  into  truth,  always  seek  to  unite  therewith 
some  useful  occupation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  technical  phrase¬ 
ology  in  the  works  of  our  author,  which  sounds  strange  to  a  novice ; 
but  its  meaning  is  easily  learnt,  and  it  is  used  in  a  steadfast  sense. 
Lastly,  we  do  not  look  upon  death  as  in  itself  so  terrible  an  event, 
and  think  that  no  Christian  should.  Neither  do  we  indulge  in  pas¬ 
sionate  grief  for  our  departed  friends, — our  natural  feeling  for  their 
loss  being  generally  mitigated  by  our  conceptions  of  divine  truth  and 
mercy,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  other  life.  If  any  of  these  “  peculiari¬ 
ties”  are  thought  so  offensive  as  to  be  without  precedent  or  pretence 
of  reason,  we  must  bear  the  imputation  with  what  grace  we  may. 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  written,  we  find  we  have  treated  with 
freedom,  but  we  hope  with  fairness,  the  principles  of  other  professed 
followers  of  our  Lord ;  and  we  are  sure  without  any  feelings  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  individuals  who  have  held  and  still  hold  them — for  many  of 
whom  we  entertain  high  respect.  It  is  with  us  a  principle  to  recog¬ 
nise  and  honour  goodness  wherever  we  meet  with  it;  though  we 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  tiffs' our  age,  it  is  allied  so  often  to  and  with 
so  much  error.  And  this  feeling  we  are  bound  to  cherish  even  though 
it  be  not  reciprocated.  From  our  own  position  we  survey  the  state 
of  the  world,  intellectual,  political,  and  religious,  and  think  we  see  in 
all  those  departments  marked  and  strong  tendencies  towards  a  better 
order  of  things.  Magnus  ah  integro  seculorum  nascitur  ordo.  And 
though  we  live  in  a  period  of  transition :  the  anxiety,  of  which  all 
must  partake  at  such  a  season,  is  alleviated  in  our  case  by  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  He  who  is  at  the  helm,  having  eternal  and  glorious  ends  in 
view,  orders  or  permits  only  such  events  as  can  be  converted  to  their 
promotion.  Now  that  other  systems  are  breaking  up  around  us,  we 
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would  most  respectfully  invite  our  countrymen  to  give  this  a  fair 
consideration,  and  not  to  condemn  it  unheard  or  from  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  its  enemies  alone.  Fraud,  violence,  menace,  fashion,  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  princes,  diplomacy,  have  all  tried  in  vain  to  reunite  Protes¬ 
tants  on  some  one  basis ;  wrangling  polemics  and  verbal  critics  have 
succeeded  as  little.  In  our  conscience  we  believe  that  in  this  confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded,  none  but  the  Author  of  our  faith  could  tell  us 
what  it  is ;  and  this  we  doubt  not  he  has  done  through  a  qualified 
agent.  He  who  receives  “  The  True  Christian  Religion,”  as  here 
delineated,  cannot  but  smile  at  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  For  her 
expositions  or  superintendence  he  can  have  no  possible  use;  and  the 
“  brutum  fulmen”  of  her  anathema  will  fall  harmless  at  his  feet. 

Such  is  the  bread  which  we  have  been  invited  to  cast  upon  the 
waters.  We  dismiss  it  to  the  care  of  Providence,  and  the  justice  of 
our  readers. 


Vhilosophical  and  Scientific  Works  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  first  english  translation  of  these  works  will  be  comprised  in  about 

four  or  five  volumes  octavo. 

VOL.  1.  THE  PRINCIPIA. 

Contents. — Part  1. — Chapter  I.  On  the  means  of  attaining  to  a  true 
philosophy,  and  on  the  character  of  the  true  philosopher.  2.  On  the  first 
natural  point,  and  its  existence  from  the  Infinite.  3.  On  the  first,  or 
simple  finite.  4.  On  the  second  finite  ;  also  generically  on  the  active  of 
the  first  finite.  5.  Specifically  on  the  active  of  the  first  finite.  6.  On 
the  first  element  of  the  mundane  system.  7.  On  the  actives  of  the  second 
and  third  finite.  8.  On  the  third  finite,  or  substantial.  9.  On  the  second, 
or  magnetic  element  of  the  mundane  system.  10.  On  the  existence  of  the 
sun,  and  the  formation  of  a  solar  vortex. 

Part  II. — Chapter  1.  On  the  causes  and  mechanism  of  the  magnetic 
forces.  2.  On  the  attractive  forces  of  magnets.  3.  On  the  same  when 
the  poles  are  alternated.  4.  On  the  attractive  forces  at  the  magnetic 
equators.  5.  On  the  repulsive  forces  of  magnets.  6.  On  the  forces  of 
attraction  between  the  magnet  and  iron.  7.  On  the  influence  of  the 
magnet  upon  ignited  iron.  8.  On  the  penetration  of  effluvia  through 
metals.  9.  Chemical  experiments  upon  the  magnet.  10.  The  friction  of 
iron  upon  the  magnet.  11.  On  the  conjunctive  force  between  the  magnet 
and  pieces  of  iron.  12.  On  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle.  13.  On 
the  modes  of  rendering  iron  magnetical.  14.  The  declinations  of  the 
magnet  reduced  to  calculation  upon  the  foregoing  principles.  15.  On  the 
causes  of  the  declination  of  the  magnet.  16.  Calculations  of  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  magnet. 

Part  III. — Chapter  1.  Comparison  of  the  sidereal  heavens  with  the 
magnetic  sphere.  2.  On  the  diversities  of  worlds.  3.  Resumption  of  the 
argument  on  the  fourth  finite.  4.  On  the  solar  and  planetary  chaos. 

5.  On  the  ether.  6.  On  the  fifth  finite.  7.  On  the  air.  8.  On  fire. 
9.  On  water.  10.  On  aqueous  vapor.  11.  On  the  progression  of  the 
the  earth  from  the  sun  to  its  final  orbit.  12.  On  paradise  and  the  first 
created  human  being. 

VOL.  II.  THE  PRODROMUS, 

Or  the  precursor  to  a  ratiocinative  philosophy  concerning  the  Infinite 
and  the  final  cause  of  creation ;  as  also  concerning  the  mechanism  of  the 
operation  of  the  soul  and  body.  In  two  parts,  designed  principally  as  an 
introduction  to  The  Economy  or  the  Animal  Kingdom.  (This  volume 
may  possibly  comprise  the  various  other  Tracts : — the  Prodromus  to  the 
Principia,  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  various  Natural  Objects,  Parts 
I.  to  IV.,  and  the  Hieroglyphic  Key.) 

VOL.  III.  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Contents. — Treatise  1. — Chapter  1.  On  the  composition  and  genuine 
essence  of  the  blood.  2.  On  the  arteries,  veins,  their  tunics,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  3.  On  the  formation  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  heart.  4.  On  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  fetus;  on  the  foramen  ovale,  and  ductus  arteriosus  of  the 
embryonic  and  infantile  heart.  5.  On  the  heart  of  the  marine  tortoise. 

6.  On  the  arteries,  veins,  and  coronary  vessels  of  the  heart.  7.  On  the 
motion  of  the  heart  of  the  adult.  8.  Introduction  to  a  ratiocinative  psy¬ 
chology. 

Treatise  II. — Chapter  1.  On  the  motion  of  the  brain,  shewing  that  it 
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possesses  an  animatory  motion  which  coincides  with  the  respiratory  motion 
of  the  lungs.  2.  On  the  specific  nature  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain.  3.  On  the  human  soul. 

VOLS.  IV.  &  V.  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Contents. — Part  I. — Prologue.^ — Chapter  1.  On  the  tongue.  2.  On 
the  lips,  mouth,  palate,  and  salivary  glands.  3.  On  the  pharynx,  oesopha¬ 
gus,  and  their  glands.  4.  On  the  stomach  and  its  orifices.  5.  On  the 
intestines.  6.  On  the  mesentery  and  the  lacteals.  7.  On  the  thoracic 
duct  and  the  lymphatics.  8.  On  the  glands,  generally.  9.  On  the  liver 
and  the  gall  bladder.  10.  On  the  pancreas.  11.  On  the  spleen.  12.  On 
the  omentum.  13.  On  the  suprarenal  capsules.  14.  On  the  kidneys  and 
the  ureters.  15.  On  the  bladder.  16.  On  the  peritonteum. — Epilogue. 

Part  II. — Chapter  1.  On  the  nose  and  the  uvula.  •  2.  On  the  larynx 
and  the  epiglottis.  3.  On  the  trachea.  4.  On  the  lungs.  5.  On  the 
»  pleura,  mediastinum,  and  pericardium.  6.  On  the  thymus  gland.  7.  On 
the  diaphragm. — Epilogue. 

Part  III. — Prologue. — Chapter  1.  On  the  skin  and  the  sense  of  touch. 
On  organic  forms  generally.  On  the  sense  and  sensorium  of  touch  in  par¬ 
ticular.  On  the  use  of  touch.  2.  On  the  sense  of  taste. — (If  practicable, 
these  two  volumes  will  be  comprised  in  one.) 


The  first  part  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  translated  from  the  latin  by 
James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  is  now  ^or  sale,  price  $3  50,  at  the  Depository  of  the  Central 
Convention,  in  the  store  of  Samuel  Wright,  102  Chestnut  Street,  second 
door  west  of  Eighth,  Philadelphia.  This  part  is  in  one  volume  of  rising 
500  pages  octavo,  handsomely  printed  on  excellent  paper,  ^nd  bound  in 
muslin.  Parts  II.  and  III.  will  be  contained  in  another  volume,  somewhat 
larger,  but  at  the  same  price,  and  will  be  put  to  press  so  soon  as  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  subscribers  is  received.  Subscriptions  to  the  second  volume 
are  now  solicited,  and  will  be  received  at  the  depository  as  above. 


Also  received  and  for  sale,  as  above, 

PART  II.  OF  SWEDENBORG’S  SPIRITUAL  DIARY. 

Price  $2.  This  immediately  precedes  the  Smaller  Diary  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  and  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  398  pages,  well  printed  on  good 
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